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60  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
1913- 1973 

The  word  Service  immediately  comes  to  mind  when  one  examines  the 
early  records  of  correspondence  instruction  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  the  desire  to  serve  the  people  of  the  state  who  could  not  attend 
the  University  which  led  to  the  estabHshment  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension  in 
1913  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  committee  headed  by  the  University 
Librarian,  Dr.  Louis  Round  Wilson. 

Correspondence  instruction  was  the  responsibility  of  the  University's 
School  of  Education  at  first.  Professors  in  the  departments  of  Economics, 
Education,  English,  German,  History,  Latin  and  Mathematics  gave  their  time 
and  energy  to  offering  twelve  courses  as  a  "public  service,"  without  "pecuni- 
ary reward."  The  charge  to  the  student  was  $2.00  and  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary postage.  A  full  course  consisted  of  thirty  weekly  lessons.  The  period  of 
registration  was  limited  to  October  1  -  May  1,  in  order  that  courses  would  not 
continue  during  the  summer  vacation.  Any  courses  not  completed  were 
deferred  until  the  following  academic  year. 

While  early  emphasis  was  placed  on  aiding  teachers,  the  catalogue  for  1914 
states  that  certain  courses  would  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree  and  that 
one-fourth  the  number  of  courses  required  for  that  degree  could  be  taken  by 
correspondence. 

As  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  the  time  correspondence  instruc- 
tion was  begun,  the  standards  of  the  Association  for  credit  correspondence 
courses  were  conformed  with  and  have  continued  to  be  met. 

Sbcty  years  later  it  is  still  the  desire  to  serve— to  extend  the  University's 
resources  to  the  modern,  independent  student— which  underlies  the  Corre- 
spondence Instruction  program.  This  1973  catalog  lists  approximately  one 
hundred  credit  and  non-credit  courses  from  which  you  may  choose.  We  invite 
you  to  examine  this  listing.  If  you  choose  to  enroll  with  us,  we  will  be  happy 
to  work  with  you  to  meet  your  own  personal  educational  goals. 


We  feel  that  our  present  mailing  list  is  outdated  and 
we  will  not  be  using  it^_£ii£^n other  year.  Therefore, 
if  you  would  like  to  receive  our  1974  Catalog,  please 
PRINT  your  name  and  address  beloxv  clearly.  This  will 
be  used  as  your  1974  mailing  label. 
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NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  ASSOCIATION 

The  University  of  North  CaroHna  is  a  member  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  the  professional  organization  designed  to  guide  in  the 
development,  maintenance  and  advancement  of  university  extension  services. 
Correspondence  Instruction  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  part  of  the 
Independent  Study  Division  of  the  Association.  Each  institution  affiliated 
with  the  NUEA  is  accredited  by  the  educational  accrediting  association  of  the 
region  in  which  it  is  located,  and  bases  all  educational  programs  upon  stan- 
dards for  higher  education  in  that  state  and  region. 

A  Guide  to  Correspondence  Study,  published  by  the  NUEA,  lists  courses 
offered  by  correspondence  by  accredited  colleges  and  universities  which  are 
members  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association.  The  Guide  may 
be  obtained  from  Correspondence  Instruction. 

REQUEST  FOR  NEW  COURSE 

If  you  are  unable  to  find  a  course  which  you  need  listed  in  our  catalog, 
please  let  us  know.  We  need  your  suggestions  to  help  us  develop  courses  to 
seive  you  better. 


Cut  along  dotted  line 

I  need  or  would  like  to  take  the  following  course(s)  which  are  not  offered  in 
your  catalog: 


Name  _ 
Address 


City 

State  Zip  Code 
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CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION  AT  UNC 

Welcome  to  university  study  by  correspondence.  When  you  choose  a 
course  from  those  Usted  in  this  catalog,  you  become  an  independent  scholar 
who  will  receive  direct  personal  guidance  in  working  toward  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  course  materials  that  you  have  selected. 


AM  I  ELIGIBLE  TO  STUDY 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION? 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  taken  for  credit  or  non-credit  by  anyone 
who  is  prepared  to  study  them  with  profit.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
students  to  meet  all  prerequisites  mentioned  in  the  course  descriptions. 

Students  currently  enrolled  at  UNC  or  another  school  are  requested  to 
read  the  questions  (1)  on  taking  correspondence  courses  while  attending 
campus  classes  and  (2)  on  earning  degree  credit  (located  further  on  in  this 
information  section)  before  registering  for  a  correspondence  course. 


HOW  DO  I  ENROLL? 

You  may  enroll  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Application  must  be  made  in 
writing  on  forms  provided  in  this  catalog  and  mailed  with  check  or  money 
order  to  Correspondence  Instruction,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514.  (Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to 
UNC  Correspondence  Instruction.) 

If  you  like,  you  may  come  directly  to  our  offices  (115  Abernethy  Hall, 
UNC  campus)  to  enroll. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  maintains  a  policy  of 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

When  you  register  you  will  receive  a  course  study  guide.  In  addition,  we 
shall  send  you  the  textbook,  or  other  materials  needed  for  your  study. 
Specific  instructions  concerning  your  assignments  and  procedures  will  be 
included  in  the  study  guide;  however,  you  should  feel  free  to  write  your 
instructor,  or  this  office,  if  you  have  questions.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  us.  As  a  correspondence  student,  you  are  a  valued  individual  to  us,  and  our 
goal  is  your  success  and  satisfaction  in  learning. 


HOW  MANY  COURSES  MAY  I  TAKE? 

A  student  may  not  be  enrolled  in  more  than  two  courses  at  any  one  time. 
Thirty  semester  hours  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  toward  a  degree  at 

UNC. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  TIME  LIMITS 
FOR  COMPLETING  A  COURSE? 

You  may  enroll  and  begin  work  in  a  course  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Assignments  are  to  be  submitted  one  at  a  time  and  no  more  than  four  assign- 
ments can  be  submitted  in  each  course  in  any  seven-day  period.  Therefore, 
the  minimum  completion  time  for  a  course  will  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  assignments  in  the  course.  For  example,  a  25  assignment  course  could  not 
be  completed  in  less  than  six  and  one-half  weeks. 

(Creative  writing  courses  should  allow  at  least  a  minimum  of  five  months.) 

The  maximum  time  allowed  before  your  course  expires  is  thirteen  months 
from  the  day  you  register  for  the  course. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  complete  their  courses  in  the  allotted  thirteen 
months  may  obtain  an  additional  six  months  by  paying  a  $5.00  renewal  fee. 
However,  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  non-credit  Dental  Assistant  Program, 
renewal  periods  will  vary  according  to  the  course. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE? 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

2  semester  hour  course 

3  semester  hour  course 

4  semester  hour  course 

Additional  charges  will  be  made  for  special  materials  and  services  with  a 
few  courses  and  are  indicated  in  the  course  description. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  STANDARDS 
FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK? 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor  basis.  A 
student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work,  is 


Residents 

Non-Residents 

ofN.C. 

ofN.C. 

$39.00 

$45.00 

$51.00 

$59.00 

$63.00 

$75.00 

not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course,  but  may  be  dismissed  from  the  Univer- 
sity. A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  a  correspondence  course  may 
appeal  to  the  appeals  committee  of  the  Extension  Division  by  letter  to  the 
Director  of  Extension. 

If  an  instructor  in  any  department  finds  that  the  English  composition  of  a 
student  is  below  the  University  standard,  the  symbol  cc  (composition  condi- 
tion) may  accompany  the  final  grade,  as  for  instances  Bcc,  Ccc,  or  Dec.  When 
the  symbol  cc  is  added  to  the  course  gra^e,  the  student  may  not  receive  credit 
for  the  course  until  the  composition  condition  has  been  removed.  A  student 
receiving  such  a  grade  may  remove  the  condition  by  completing  the  corre- 
spondence course  English  cO  with  a  grade  of  C. 


DO  I  HAVE  TO  TAKE  A  FINAL  EXAMINATION? 

A  final   supervised  examination  must  be  passed  if  credit  is  to  be  given. 

Examinations  must  be  supervised  at  an  accredited  college,  university,  commu- 
nity college,  or  technical  institute  which  is  accessible  to  the  student.  The 
examination  must  be  supervised  by  the  Registrar  or  equivalent  Admissions 
Official;  an  official  of  the  Testing  Bureau,  Extension  Division,  or  Guidance 
Department;  or  an  Academic  Department  Head.  Students  must  submit  all 
assignments  prior  to  making  final  plans  to  take  a  course  examination. 
Examinations  are  not  released  to  be  taken  until  all  assignments  have  been 
submitted  and  graded. 


HOW  MAY  I  SECURE  TEXTBOOKS? 

A  bookstore  of  over  350  different  volumes  is  maintained  for  the  use  of 
Correspondence  students.  Books  are  offered  at  competitive  prices  and  mailed 
to  students  without  additional  postage  charges  when  purchased  prepaid.  You 
may  purchase  books  for  your  course  anywhere  you  desire,  but  if  you  pur- 
chase your  books  from  us,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  send  them  promptly. 
Should  you  choose  to  purchase  them  elsewhere,  you  should  wait  until  you 
receive  your  course  syllabus  from  us  to  be  sure  that  you  buy  the  correct 
edition  of  your  texts. 

Required  texts  are  listed  with  each  course.  PUBLISHER'S  PRICES  ARE 
SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE,  thus  our  prices  are  subject  to  change. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  the  required  texts  from  us,  please  complete  the  Book 
Order  form  which  is  included  on  the  application  for  enrollment,  or  send  us  a 
letter. 

For  some  courses  rental  books  are  available.  Rented  texts  will  be  renewed 
automatically  if  not  returned  by  the  due  date.  Rented  books  should  be 
returned  at  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  grades  will  be  withheld. 


For  students  outside  the  continental  U.S.:  If  supplementary  reading 
materials  or  books  for  book  reports  are  not  available  to  you  locally,  our 
office  has  a  limited  supply  of  such  books  which  may  be  purchased  upon 
request.  (No  rental  textbooks  are  ever  sent  outside  the  continental  U.S.  The 
student  will  be  required  to  purchase  them.) 


SHOULD  I  SEND  ADDITIONAL  MONEY 
FOR  POSTAGE? 

Your  graded  assignments  are  returned  to  you  by  tlrst  class  mail  with  no 
additional  charge.  Students  at  some  distance  from  the  University  may  wish  to 
send  an  additional  $5.00  with  a  request  that  their  assignments  be  returned  via 
air  mail  ($7.00  for  students  outside  the  United  States).  Assignments  will  be 
returned  air  mail  to  APO  and  FPO  addresses  without  extra  charge. 

When  enrolling,  servicemen  and  their  dependents  with  APO  or  FPO 
addresses  should  submit  an  additional  $1.00  with  their  course  fees  and  re- 
quest that  their  textbooks  and  course  materials  be  sent  via  PAL  airmail 
service.  Other  students  who  wish  their  textbooks  and  materials  sent  air  mail 
should  enclose  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  postage  (approximately  $5.00) 
with  their  course  fees  and  specifically  request  such  handling. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  IF  I  MOVE  OR  MARRY  WHILE 
ENROLLED  IN  A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE? 

If  your  address  or  name  changes  during  the  time  you  are  studying  by 
correspondence,  please  send  the  name  and  address  under  which  you  enrolled, 
your  new  name  and  address,  the  date,  and  the  course  in  which  you  are 
enrolled  to  Correspondence  Instruction. 


IS  COUNSELING  AVAILABLE  TO 
CORRESPONDENCE  STUDENTS? 

A  staff  member  of  Correspondence  Instmction  is  available  to  counsel  any 
student  who  chooses  to  use  this  service  when  a  need  arises.  Students  having 
difficulty  in  or  failing  a  course  may  want  to  write  Correspondence  Instruction 
for  assistance.  An  office  appointment  can  be  arranged  if  it  is  desired. 

Two  publications  are  available  to  students  who  desire  help  in  evaluating 
and  improving  their  study  habits  and  techniques:  (1)  Continuing  Your 
Education,  a  book  by  Cyril  0.  Houle,  is  available  in  limited  quantity  for 
rental  (2  months  for  $1.10),  and  [2)  Studying  Effectively ,  a  small  manual  by 
Wrenn  and  Larsen,  may  be  purchased  from  this  office  for  50  cents. 


CAN  i  GET  A  REFUND  IF  I  DECIDE  TO 
DROP  MY  COURSE? 

If  for  any  reason  you  should  decide  that  you  must  drop  your  correspon- 
dence course,  please  fill  out  the  form  on  pages  43-44  of  this  catalog  and  mail 
it  to  Correspondence  Instruction.  Partial  refunds  will  be  granted  providing  the 
request  is  made  within  TWO  MONTHS  of  the  enrollment  date. 


MAY  I  STUDY  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  WHILE 
ATTENDING  CAMPUS  CLASSES? 

To  students  attending  classes:  University  regulations  do  not  permit  you  to 
enroll  or  to  submit  assignments  while  attending  a  regular  session  at  UNC  or 
another  school.  If  you  are  in  residence  at  UNC,  you  must  secure  the  written 
approval  of  your  Academic  Dean  in  order  to  continue  working  on  your 
correspondence  course.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  permission  may  be 
granted.  If  you  are  in  residence  at  some  other  school,  you  must  secure  written 
permission  from  the  officials  of  the  school  you  are  attending.  This  written 
permission  must  be  filed  in  the  Correspondence  Instruction  offices  for  each 
semester  and  each  summer  session  during  which  work  is  to  be  submitted  and 
you  remain  a  full-time  student. 

If  you  will  let  us  know  each  semester  or  summer  session  you  are  in  resi- 
dence, additional  time  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  course  later.  If  you  fail 
to  let  us  know  you  are  in  residence  without  permission,  your  course  will 
expire  thirteen  months  from  the  day  you  enrolled. 

You  may  submit  assignments  during  official  school  holidays  and  semester 
breaks  without  permission. 

To  correspondence  students  living  in  Chapel  Hill  who  are  not  attending 
classes:  Correspondence  students  who  are  not  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  have  recently  terminated  their  University  registration,  must  secure 
the  written  permission  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  permission  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Extension  for  Correspondence  Instruction  to  continue 
to  submit  correspondence  course  assignments  if  they  continue  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chapel  Hill. 


DO  I  EARN  DEGREE  CREDIT  BY  SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPLETING  A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE? 

1 .   Degree  Credit  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  bachelor's 
degrees  at  this  institution. 


Thirty  semester  hours  (equivalent  to  one  year  of  residence  work)  may  be 
taken  by  correspondence  toward  a  degree  at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  last  year's  work  must  be  taken  in  residence.  However,  if  a  student, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses,  has  fulfilled  the  University  require- 
ment of  taking  the  full  work  of  the  last  academic  year  in  residence,  he  may 
complete  this  work  by  taking  correspondence  courses  from  this  University 
provided  permission  is  secured  from  his  dean. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruction 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  study  carefully  the  requirements  for  the  General 
College  included  in  this  catalog. 

If  completion  of  a  degree  program  is  desired  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  an  appli- 
cant for  correspondence  work  must  meet  the  University  entrance  require- 
ments of  at  least  sixteen  acceptable  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  this  University.  Credit  for  work 
taken  at  other  colleges  must  be  properly  transferred  to  this  University  and 
accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

2.  For  Students  Attending  Other  Colleges  and  Universities 

Students  attending  a  school  other  than  UNC-Chapel  Hill  should,  before 
enrolling,  write  to  the  school  concerned  to  determine  if  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  desired  course. 


MAY  I  ENROLL  FOR  NON-CREDIT? 

Those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  credit  are  permitted  to  register  for  any 
course  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Non-credit  students  are  given  the  same 
careful  instruction  as  those  who  study  for  credit. 

Correspondence  Instruction  presents  every  student  who  is  not  working  for 
degree  credit  at  this  University  with  a  certificate  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  correspondence  course. 

Another  alternative  for  persons  interested  in  non-credit  study  only  is  the 
Independent  Reading  Program.  IRP  is  a  program  for  adults  who  desire  to 
continue  their  education  through  planned  reading  after  their  full  time  or 
formal  schooling  is  over  and  who  seek  some  direction  in  their  self-study. 

For  further  information  write: 

Community  Adult  Education 
218  Abernethy  Hall 
UNC  Extension  Division 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  27514 


MAY  I  STUDY  FOR  GRADUATE  CREDIT? 

No  courses  are  offered  for  graduate  credit. 

CAN  I  GAIN  COURSE  CREDIT 
BY  EXAMINATION? 

Correspondence  students  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled  on  campus  may 
obtain  credit  by  examination  in  courses  listed  in  the  Correspondence  Instruc- 
tion catalog.  Students  who  have  gained,  through  independent  study  or 
experience,  knowledge  of  the  content  of  courses  offered  by  Correspondence 
Instruction  for  undergraduate  credit  may,  with  the  approval  of  Correspon- 
dence Instruction  and  the  department  involved,  receive  credit  for  such 
courses  by  special  examination.  Undergraduates  enrolled  in  a  degree  program 
must  also  be  certain  that  the  credits  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  school 
or  college  in  wliich  they  are  enrolled.  The  student  is  to  assume  responsibility 
for  having  the  credits  approved  toward  a  degree  prior  to  taking  an  examina- 
tion. 

Interested  students  should  secure  a  special  form  from  Correspondence 
Instruction  to  use  in  getting  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Department  and 
Correspondence  Instruction.  Requests  for  credit  by  examination  must  be 
made  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  the  student  desires  to  take  the 
examination.  There  is  a  charge  of  $20.00  for  such  examinations. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  on  campus  should  contact  the  department 
involved  should  they  wish  to  pass  a  course  by  examination.  The  policy  for 
campus  students  is  given  in  the  General  College  Catalog.  They  are  not  eligible 
to  obtain  credit  by  examination  through  Correspondence  Instruction. 

IS  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE? 

1 .  Student  Aid 

Loans  and  a  few  scholarships  (for  students  with  exceptional  academic 
records)  are  available  to  students  who  have  financial  need.  For  information 
and  applications  blanks,  write  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  300  Vance 
Hall,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 

2.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  pay  the  fees  for  those  who  have  a 
physical  disability.  For  full  information,  contact  the  Director  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

3.  The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  selected  by  the  United  States  government  to  offer  correspondence 
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courses  to  those  in  service,  the  Government  paying  part  of  the  expense.  The 
student  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $10.00  for  each  course  and  the  amount 
required  for  the  books.  The  Government  pays  the  instructional  fee.  A  bro- 
chure giving  full  information  is  available  and  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

4.  Veterans 

Effective  January  1st,  1973,  all  veterans  should  contact  the  Corres- 
pondence Instruction  Office  and  request  a  special  application  for  enrolling  in 
correspondence  courses. 

5.  In-Service  Teacher  Education  Program 

North  Carolina  teachers  may  earn  certificate  renewal  credits  by  correspon- 
dence. For  information  on  tuition  assistance  under  the  In-Service  Teacher 
Education  Program,  interested  teachers  should  contact  their  employing 
Superintendent's  office  for  consultation  and  clarification  of  existing  policies 
before  they  enroll  in  a  correspondence  course. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  accepts 
credit  earned  before  September  I  for  that  teaching  year.  Teachers  needing 
credit  for  North  Carolina  certification  should  arrange  to  complete  courses  and 
examinations  by  August  15  in  order  to  have  credit  reported  by  September  I. 
For  full  information  about  certification  requirements,  write  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 


HOW  CAN  I  ARRANGE  TO  HAVE  A  TRANSCRIPT  OF 
MY  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK  SENT? 

If  you  need  a  transcript  by  a  particular  date,  you  must  arrange  your  work 
so  that  you  can  take  the  examination  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  your 
deadline.  Correspondence  Instruction  cannot  guarantee  that  a  grade  will  be 
received  by  a  particular  date  unless  the  student  completes  his  assigned  work 
and  examination  well  in  advance  of  that  date. 

Students  needing  credit  reported  before  fall  registration  should  complete 
all  work  no  later  than  August  1st.  Teachers  needing  credit  for  North  Carolina 
certification  should  arrange  to  complete  courses  by  August  1 5th  in  order  to 
receive  credit  for  the  next  teaching  year. 

You  will  note  when  completing  your  application  blank  a  section  is 
provided  for  you  to  give  the  address  of  one  institution  to  which  you  wish  a 
transcript  sent.  Requests  for  additional  transcripts  must  be  made  to  the 
Office  of  Records  and  Registration,  Hanes  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  IM.C.  17514, 
accompanied  by  your  check  or  money  order  for  $1.00.  Transcripts  will  be 
sent  to  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  without 
charge  from  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration. 


All  assignments,  lab  materials,  and  rental  materials  must  be  returned  and 
accounts  cleared  before  a  grade  will  be  released  or  a  transcript  sent. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

All  General  College  students  are  required  to  complete  in  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  a  program  of  twenty  selected  courses  as  well  as  the 
required  courses  in  physical  education  (two  semesters).  The  twenty  courses 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

I.    ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  (English  1*  and  2*). 

One  or  both  of  these  courses  may  be  exempted  with  credit  on  the  basis 
of  scores  made  on  the  verbal  section  of  the  College  Board  Examination. 
Students  will  take  these  courses  in  their  first  two  semesters.  English  C 
will  not  satisfy  the  English  composition  requirements. 

II.     FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  or  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE  (two  or  four 
courses). 

Each  student  may  choose  to  meet  either  the  requirement  in  foreign 
language  or  the  requirement  in  mathematical  science  as  described  below. 
Students  should  note,  however,  that  in  some  Bachelor  of  Science  pro- 
grams they  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  requirements  in  both  areas.  In 
exercising  this  choice  students  are  urged  to  give  careful  consideration  not 
only  to  their  previous  experience  and  their  immediate  interests  but  also 
to  their  future  academic  and  vocational  goals. 

All  students,  furthermore,  will  be  asked  to  take  a  language  placement 
test.  Those  who  do  not  place  beyond  Language  1  and  2  will  take  one  or 
both  of  those  courses,  for  credit,  as  indicated  by  the  placement  examina- 
tion. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (three  to  four  courses). 

1 .  The  student  with  two  or  more  units  of  high  school  credit  in  a 
foreign  language  will  meet  the  requirement  by  completing  courses 
through  4  and  one  course  beyond  4  in  a  language  in  which  he  has  two  or 
more  units  of  high  school  credit  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  a  language  other  than 
one  in  which  he  has  two  or  more  units  of  high  school  credit. 

2.  If  the  student  is  placed  in  Language  4  or  higher,  he  will  receive 
placement  credit  without  grade  for  3,  or  3  and  4,  but  not  more. 

*   Offered  by  (orrespondeiue  Instruction. 


3.  Students  lacking  two  or  more  units  of  high  school  credit  in  a 
language  may  take  the  placement  examination  in  that  language  if  they 
have  acquired  proficiency  through  other  means.  If  thus  placed  in  Lan- 
guage 3,  the  high  school  deficiency  will  be  deemed  removed.  If  placed 
higher  than  Language  3,  then  in  addition  to  deficiency-removal,  credit 
will  be  awarded  for  3,  or  3  and  4,  but  not  more. 

4.  A  foreign  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4 
(not  for  any  other  conversation  or  composition  courses)  in  his  native 
language.  He  may,  however,  receive  credit  for  literature  and  civilization 
courses  in  that  language. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE  (two  courses). 

To  satisfy  this  option  the  student  must  pass  two  courses  to  be 
chosen  from: 

Mathematics  1,  2  or  21,  22,  or  15 *-31* 

Computer  Science  16  or  17  or  18  or  19 

Statistics  11,  12,26,27 

Pliilosophy21*,51 
Appropriate  exemptions  with  credit  will  be  provided. 


III.  DIVISIONAL  ELECTIVES  (eight  courses). 

The  student  will  choose  eight  Divisional  Electives  distributed  as  follows: 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE:   three  courses  in  at  least  two  departments  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  Divisional  Electives  listed  below: 
Anthropology  26,  41,  42,  55 
Economics  31,  32 
Geography  48,  51,52 
History  11*,  12*,  13*.  21*,  22*.  23,  24,  25,  27,28,  30*.  31*,  41*, 

42*  44*  45*  46*  47*  48*  49* 
Philosophy  25 

Political  Science  41*,  42,  50,  51*,  52.  54,  55,56,60,63,  64 
Psychology  28 
Sociology  51*,  52*,  53*,  54,55 

HUMANITIES  AND  FINE  ARTS:  three  courses  in  at  least  two  depart- 
ments are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Divisional  Electives  listed  below 
(courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  foreign  language  option  may  not  be 
included  among  these  three  electives): 
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Art  30,  35.  36.  37.  38*,  39,  44,  46,  49 

Chinese  50 

Classical  Archaeology  35,  36,  37,  38,  40 

Classics  30,  33,  34,  35 

Comparative  Literature  21,  22,  30,  70,  74 

Dramatic  Art  10,  15,51,59,80,81,82 

English  20.  21*,  22*,  23,  24*,  25,  26,  28,  29 

French  3,  4,  21,  52,  53,  60,  61,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  80,  81,  82 

German  3*,  4*.  21*,  24*,  70,  71,  80,  81 

Greek3.  4,  21.  22 

Italian  3*,  4*,  21,70,82 

Latin  3*.  4*,  21*,  22* 

Music  11,  21*.  22,  31,32,41,42,43,81,  83,84 

Philosophy20,  22,  52,53 

Portuguese  3,  4 

RTVMP42.45 

Religion26,  31,35,39,  45 

Russian  3*,  4*,  70.72,74 

Spanish  3*,  4*,  21  *,  22*,  52,  53,  71,  72,  73,  80,  81,  82,  85,  86 

Speech  37,  41 

NATURAL  SCIENCES:   two  courses,  at  least  one  of  which  is  to  be  a 
four-hour   laboratory   course,    are   to   be  chosen  from  among  the 
following  Division  Electives: 
Astronomy  31,  31L 
Biology  21,  22 
Botany  10,  11,55 

Chemistry  IIX,  11,  IIL,  12,  12L,  21,21L 
Geography  38* 

Physics20,  21,24,  25,26,  27,  36 
Psychology  26 
Zoology  10,  11,41 

IV.  COLLEGE  ELECTIVES  (six  to  eight  courses). 

The  student  will  choose  six  to  eight  courses  from  the  list  of  approved 
College  Electives  (see  below).  Not  more  than  four  courses  may  be  taken 
in  a  single  department. 

V.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (two  semesters,  with  exemption  by  testing). 
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COLLEGE  ELECTIVES 

These  are  approved  courses  recommended  by  the  departments  and  curric- 
ulum programs  for  students  choosing  College  Electives  at  the  freshman- 
sophomore  level.  Well  qualified  students  are  not  limited  to  this  list  in 
choosing  electives  but  may  enroll  in  other  courses  open  to  undergraduates 
with  the  consent  of  the  course  instructor  and  the  General  College  adviser. 

African  Afro-American  Studies  40 

American  Studies  40 

Anthropology  26,  41,  42,  55,  90 

Art  30,  35,36,  37,38*,  39,44,46,49,  50,54,  56,  57,  61,71,92 

Astronomy  3 1 ,  3 1 L,  32 

Biology  21,  22 

Botany  10,  11,44,45,51,52,  53,54,55 

Business  Administration  71  * 

Chemistry  1 IX,  11,  IIL,  12,  12L,  21,  21L,  41,  41L,  42,  42L,  51,  61,  62 

Chinese  50 

Classical  Archaeology  35,  36,  37,  38,  40 

Classics  30,  33,34,35,51,75,76 

Comparative  Literature  21,  22,  30,  70,  71,  74 

Computer  Science  16,  17,  18,  19 

Dramatic  Art  10,  15,  51,  59,  80,  81,  82 

Economics  31,  32,  70 

Education  41* 

English  20,  21*,  22*,  23,  24*,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 

French  1-2,  3,4,  11,  14,  15,21,41,50,51,52,  53,60,61,70,  71,72,73, 

74,  75,80,81,82 
Geography  38*,  48,  5 1,52 
Geology  11*,  12,  18,41,42* 

German  I*-2*,  3*,  4*,  21*,  24*,  31,  32,70,  71,  80,  81 
Greek  1-2,3,4,21,22,88 
Health  Education  33 
History  1 1*,  12*,  13*,  21*,  22*,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  30*,  31*,  41*,  42*, 

44*,  45*,  46*,  47*,  48*,  49*,  51,  52,'  53'  59'  65',  68, '69,  75,  77,  80! 

81,85 
ItaHan  l*-2*,  3*,  4*,  14,  15,21,  50,  57,70,82 
Journalism  20,  53 

Latin  l*-2*,  3*.,  4*,  21*,  22*,  51,52.53,54,55,56,57,  58,59,  60 
Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  21,  22,  15*-31*,  32*,  33*,  34 
Music  1-6,  7,8,  11,21*,  22,31,32,  41,42,  43,  50,  51,52,  53,  54,55,56, 

57,  81,83,84,89 
Philosophy  20,  21*,  22,  25,  27,  31,  51,52,  53,  56,58,59,  60,61,65,  66 
Physical  Education  41,  42,  77 
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Physics  20.  21.  24.25.26.  27.  28.  36.37,  52,  54,55,  58,  61 

Political  Science  41  *,  42.  50.  51*.  52.  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  60,  61,  63,  64. 

86 
Portuguese  1-2,  3,  4.  14,  15 
Psychology  26*,  27.  28.  30 
RTVMP  20,  42,  45.  58 
Religion  26,  31,  39,  45.  46,  47 
Russian  l*-2*,  3*,  4*.  21.  31.  32,  70,  72.  74 
Sociology  51*,  52*.  53*.  54.  55.  60.  62*,  65.  70.  75.  80,  85 
Spanish  1-2,  3*.  4*.  1 1.  14,  15.  21*.  22*.  41,  50.  51,  53,  71,  72,  73,  80, 

81.82,85,86 
Speech  37,  40,  41,  44,  45,  50,  54,  56 
Statistics  11,12 
Zoology  10.  11,20,41,78 
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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS  IN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

(3)  Indicates  the  semester  hours'  credit  by  the  number  in  paren- 

theses following  the  course  title. 

Smith,  25,  The  instructor's  name,  the  number  of  assignments  in  the 

prerequisite  course,  and  any  prerequisites  for  the  course  are  given  in  ital- 

Latin  1  or  ics  following  the  course  description. 
equivalent 

course  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the 

number  University  Catalog. 

textbooks  The  required  textbooks  for  each  course  are  listed  immedi- 

ately after  the  course  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

c33.  HISTORY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  PAINTING  (3).  This  intro- 
ductory course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  art  by  a  study  of  artistic  masterpieces  from 
Antiquity  through  Renaissance.  McBee,  24. 

Gombrich,  The  Story  of  Art  (1966),  $5.50 
94  University  Prints,  set  $3.00 
37  Taurgo  Prints,  set  $2.00 

Suggested:  Taylor,  Learning  to  Look  (1970)  $1.95 

c38.  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  ART  (3).  Important  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth-century  artists  and  their  works  are  studied,  along  with 
the  evolutionary  changes  in  style  and  content.  The  student  will  learn 
to  deal  with  pictures  both  critically  and  historically.  McBee,  25. 

Canaday,  Mainstreams  of  Modern  Art  ( 1959 ),  $  14.00 

Levey,  Rococo  to  Revolution  (1966),  $4.50 

Brion,  Art  of  the  Romantic  Era  (1966),  $3.95 

Mathey,  The  Impressionists  (\96\),  $3.95 

Read,/4  Concise  History  of  Modern  Painting  (196S),  $4.95 

Read,  A  Concise  History  of  Modern  Sculpture  (1964),  $4.50 

Pevsner.  An  Outline  of  European  Architecture  (1943).  $3.95 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

c71.  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  I  (3).  Fundamental  principles  of 
financial  accounting  are  covered  and  applied  to  the  recording  of  busi- 
ness activities  and  to  the  reporting  of  the  financial  results  for  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  single  proprietorships.  Ogan,  24. 
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Slavin,  Reynolds  and  Malchman.  Basic  Accounting  for  Managerial  and 

Financial  Control.  2nd  ed.  ( 1^72).  S  12.50 
Miller  and  Nabors.  Student's  Self-Study  Guide  to  Accompany  Basic 

Accounting  for  Managerial  and  Financial  Control,  2nd  Ed.. 

(1972),  S4.95 
Accountina  Pads,  set  of  2.  S2.40 


c73.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  (3).  A 
balanced,  flexible  approach  to  the  study  of  the  accounting  function  in 
management  of  retail,  wholesale,  selling,  and  administrative  situations, 
as  well  as  manufacturing.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  analytical  use  of 
accounting  information  for  planning  and  control.  Ogan,  21.  Prerequi- 
site: BA  c71  or  equivalent;  Designed  for  non- accounting  majors. 

Horngren,  Accounting  for  Management  Control.   2nd   ed.    (1970). 

S11.95 
Accounting  Pads,  set  of  2,  S2.40 


DENTAL  PROGRAMS 

DENTAL  ASSISTING  (non-credit).  A  complete  seven-course  program 
equivalent  to  one  academic  year  of  study  includes  the  knowledges  and 
skills  recommended  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  Completion  of  all  courses  in  sequence 
will  qualify  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  certification  by  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Assistants  Association.  A  brochure  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  program  may  be  requested  from  Correspondence 
Instruction. 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY  (non-credit).  A  series  of 
courses  on  the  theory  and  skills  required  of  a  laboratory  technician  is 
designed  to  teach  novice  dental  laboratory  technicians,  to  teach  more 
experienced  technicians  who  wish  training  in  other  areas,  and  to 
prepare  individuals  to  qualify  for  and  become  Certified  Dental 
Technicians.  For  complete  information  on  the  program,  write  Corre- 
spondence Instruction. 

DENTAL  RADIOLOGY  FOR  AUXILIARY  PERSONNEL  (non- 
credit).  Equivalent  to  a  40-hour  residence  program,  this  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  Guidelines  developed  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Dental  Radiology.  It  prepares  persons  to  perform  most  dental 
radiographic  procedures.  Access  to  dental  radiographic  facilities  is 
required.  A  brochure  giving  more  details  on  the  course  may  be 
requested  from  Correspondence  Instruction. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

c30.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE  (3).  Dramatic  Art  c30  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  living  theatre  of  the  Western  world  from  ancient 
Greece  to  the  present.  The  syllabus  from  which  the  student  studies 
was  designed  by  John  Christopher  Whitty,  Jr.  In  the  1968  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  National  University  Extension  Association,  this 
course  was  named  best  in  the  U.S.A.  in  the  field  of  Literature  and  the 
Theatre.  The  six  representative  plays  will  be  studied  with  emphasis 
placed  on  their  theatrical  merit  rather  than  on  their  literary  merit. 
Each  play  in  the  text  is  prefaced  with  interviews,  essays,  and  recollec- 
tions of  memorable  productions  of  that  play.  The  novice  to  drama  or 
the  experienced  will  see  the  playwright,  the  era  for  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  kind  of  theatre  for  which  he  wrote.  The  teacher  has  an 
extensive  background  in  professional  and  educational  theatre.  This 
course  may  be  taken  for  credit  or  non-credit.  Lamont,  24. 

Goodman,  Drama  on  Stage  (1961),  $9.00 

Whiting,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (1969),  $1 1.25 

c155.  PLAYWRITING  (3).  This  is  a  practical  course  in  the  writing  of  the 
stage  play.  With  the  instructor's  guidance,  the  student  will  write  two 
one-act  plays  or  one  one-act  and  a  portion  of  a  full  length  play, 
including  an  outline  of  the  whole.  NOTE:  Due  to  the  creative  nature 
of  the  work  in  this  course,  students  should  consider  5  months  as  a 
minimum  time  for  completing  Dramatic  Art  cl55.  Patterson,  24. 

Goodman,  Drama  on  Stage  (1969),  $9.00 

Epps,  trans..  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  {\9A2),  $.95 

Goldstone  and  Lass,  eds..  The  Mentor  Book  of  Short  Plays  (1969), 

$.95 
Miller,  A  View  from  the  Bridge  {I960),  $1.25 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

c41.  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  The  student  views  and 
evaluates  the  historical,  political,  social,  and  philosophical  forces 
which  affect  the  nature  of  American  Education;  the  organization  and 
structure  of  the  school  system;  and  the  principal  issues  facing  Ameri- 
can education  today.  Hennis,  20. 

De Young  and  ^ynn,  American  Education,  7th  ed.  (1972),  $9.95 

Ehlers,  Crucial  Issues  in  Education,  4th  ed.  ( 1969),  $5.75 

Kneller,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education  (1971),  $2.50 


c71.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Psychological  principles 
pertinent  to  successfully  guiding  the  growth,  learning,  and  adjustment 
of  children  and  youth  are  discussed.  The  teacher,  the  learner,  and  the 
teaching-learning  process  are  studied.  Wyne,  24. 

DeCecco.  The  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Instruction:  Educational 

Psychology  (1968).  $10.95 
Kuhlen,  Studies  in  Educational  Psychology  (1968),  $7.25 

c73.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  (3).  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  con- 
cepts of  leisure  and  recreation,  the  place  of  recreation  in  society,  and 
its  contribution  to  meaningful  living.  The  primary  focus  is  on  the 
development  of  organized  recreation  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Recreation  Movement.  NOTE:  This  course  was 
formerly  Recreation  Administration  c73.  Merer.  75. 

Yukic.  Fundamentals  of  Recreation  (1970),  S3. 95 

Meyer.  Communitv  Recreation:  A  Guide  to  its  Organization  (1969), 

$10.95 
Madow,  Ed.,  Recreation  in  America  (1965),  $4.50 

SURVEY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATE- 
RIALS FOR  CHILDREN.  See  Library  Science  c93. 

c99.  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (3).  This  course  emphasizes  the  purpose 
and  practices  of  the  modern  secondary  school  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl.  Objectives,  current  issues  and 
trends,  and  newer  methods  of  instruction  are  included.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  new  developments  which  modify  the  secondary  school  curric- 
ulum as  well  as  methods  of  instruction.  Tarbet,  15. 

Alexander.    Saylor    and    Williams,    The    High    School    Today   and 
Tomorrow  (\91 1).  $8.00 

ED  CI  clOO.  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION  (3).  Curriculum  as  a 
Decision  Making  Process  is  a  course  designed  to  help  the  student 
identify  basic  determinants  of  curriculum  making  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  various  approaches  or  models  in  curriculum.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  applying  knowledge  from  curriculum  determinants 
to  curriculum  decision  making.  The  course  is  organized  around 
modules  which  list  instructional  goals,  learning  activities  and  readings. 
Zirinsky,  10. 

Ronald  and  Beatrice  Gross,  Radical  School  Reform  (191  \).  $2.95 
Hass.  Readings  in  Curriculum.  2nd  ed.  (1970),  $6.95 

c143.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (3).   This   course   examines   the   evolution   of  educational 
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policies,  practices,  and  institutions  in  the  United  States  from  colonial 
origins  to  the  present  in  the  context  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Taylor,  Phillips.  24. 

Edwards   and   Richey,    The  School  in   the  American  Social  Order 

(1963),  $9.50 
Gross  and  Chandler,  The  History  of  American  Education  Through 

Reading  {1964},  $4.95 
Perkinson,    The  Imperfect  Panacea:  American  Faith  in  Educatiori, 

7565-7965  (1968),  $2.45 

c155.    THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

(3).  This  course  presents  a  philosophy  underlying  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  elementary  school,  explains  procedures  and  identifies 
equipment  necessary  for  an  outstanding  program  in  elementary  sci- 
ence (K-8)  and  helps  to  provide  a  background  of  understanding  in  the 
subject  matter  of  science  for  teaching  science  in  the  elementary 
school.  NOTE:  This  course  was  being  developed  as  this  catalog  went 
to  press.  Please  check  with  Correspondence  Instruction  before  enroll- 
ing. Hounshell,  26. 

Blough  and  Schwartz,  Elementary  School  Science  and  How  to  Teach 
7/^,  4th  ed.(  1972),  $10.95 

c156.  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (3).  This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  selection  of 
subject  matter  in  mathematics  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  in  the  elementary  school.  NOTE:  Education  cl56  is  equiva- 
lent to  EDCI  237  on  campus.  However,  the  correspondence  course 
may  not  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Ballew.  24. 

Ballew,  Teaching  Children  Mathematics  (1971 ).  $  1 5.00 

c171.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD  (3).  The 
important  areas  of  growth  and  development  are  studied  with  an 
attempt  to  introduce  relevant  research  which  focuses  on  translation  of 
growth  and  development  principles  into  new  concepts  and  methods  as 
they  might  apply  to  the  educational  process.  NOTE:  Education  cl71 
is  equivalent  to  EDFO  101  on  campus.  However,  the  correspondence 
course  may  not  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Reilly,  24. 

Hurlock,  Child  Development  4th  ed.  (1964),  $10.50 
Bailer,  Readings  in  the  Psychology  of  Hutnan  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment (1969),  $6.25 
Rosenblith   and   Allinsmith,    The  Causes  of  Behavior:  Readings  in 
Child  Development   and   Educational  Psvchologv.    2nd   ed. 
(1966),  $7.95 


c180.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
(3).  This  course  provides  some  insights  into  the  terminology  of 
exceptional  children,  how  to  identify  them,  and  what  their  basic 
characteristics  and  fundamental  needs  are.  It  covers  the  relationship  of 
their  major  deviation  to  their  mental  health  and  that  of  their  parents, 
and  what  school  curriculums  meet  their  needs.  NOTE:  Education 
cl80  is  equivalent  to  EDSP  130  on  campus.  However,  the  correspon- 
dence course  may  not  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Wyne,  24. 

Dunn,  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Schools  ( 1963),  S 1 1 .00 
Bettelheim,  Love  Is  Not  Enough  (1950).  SI. 50 
Baruch,  One  Little  Boy  (1952),  S2.25 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

cO.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  (non-credit).  English  cO  is  especially 
concerned  with  mastery  of  the  sentence  as  a  grammatical  unit,  with 
clarity  of  thought  and  mechanical  correctness  as  specific  objectives. 
Students  may  remove  composition  conditions  by  completing  this 
course  with  a  grade  of  C.  Flora,  25.  Fee  $51.00. 

Smith  and  Liedlich,  Thought  to  Theme  (\96S),  $4.95 

Leggett,  Mead,  and  Charvat,  Prentice-Hall  Handbook  for  Writers.  4th 

ed.  (1965),  $5.95 
Gibson,  A  Short  Guide  to  Vocabulary  &  Spelling  (1966),  $1.50 

c1.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  This  course 
emphasizes  the  writing  of  effective  paragraphs  and  their  combination 
into  longer  compositions,  culminating  in  a  study  of  the  research 
paper.  Coincidental  to  the  development  of  writing  facility  will  be  the 
development  of  facility  in  the  close  reading  of  essays.  Flora,  25. 

Kane  and  Peters,   Writing  Prose:   Techniques  and  Purposes  (1969), 

$3.75 
Hodges  and  Whitten,  Harbrace  College  Handbook  (1967),  $4.95 
Upon  request:  American  College  Dictionary  {\91Q).  $6.95 

c2.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  The  purpose  of 
English  c2  is  to  develop  tluency  and  effectiveness  in  writing  and  to 
develop  critical  and  thoughtful  reading  habits.  Although  there  is  a 
limited  review  of  punctuation  and  grammar,  the  emphasis  is  on  using 
these  for  more  effective  writing  rather  than  on  learning  basic  princi- 
ples. Flora,  24.  Eng.  c1  and  c2  or  equivalent  are  prerequisite  to  all 
other  Eng.  courses. 

Baker,  The  Practical  Stylist  ( 1969),  $2.95 
Baker,  The  Essayist  (]963),  $2.95 
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Sale,  Wuthering  Heights,  Emily  Bronte,    (Norton    Critical    Edition) 

(1963),  $1.95 
Upon  request:  American  College  Dictionary  (1970),  $6.95 

c21.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (3).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to 
English  literature  through  the  study  of  representative  works  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  Barnes,  25. 

Dunn,y4  Chaucer  Reader  {1952),  $3.95 
Craig,  An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (1952),  $3.95 
Hanford,  The  Poems  of  John  Milton,  2nd  ed.  (1953),  $5.50 
Holman,  A  Handbook  to  Literature  ( 1960),  paperback,  $3.50 


c22.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (3).  English  literary  masterpieces  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  from  Swift  through  Arnold  are 
surveyed.  M/7/s,  25. 

Baugh    and    McClelland,    English   Literature:  A   Period  Anthology 

(1954),  $14.95 
Shelley,  Frankenstein.  $.45 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  $.95 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  $.50 
Smollett,  Humphry  Clinker,  paperback,  $  1.95 

c24.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  (3).  English  and  American  fiction, 
poetry,  the  essay  during  the  last  ten  years.  Emphasis  on  themes  as  well 
as  form  in  the  works  of  authors  Joan  Didion,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Ken 
Kesey,  R.D.  Laing,  Harold  Pinter,  Anne  Sexton,  Gary  Snyder,  Robert 
Lowell,  James  Wright,  among  others.  Brookhouse,  15. 

Poulin,  Contemporary  American  Poetry  (1911),  $5.95 

Pinter,  The  Lover,  Tea  Party,  the  Basement,  Two  Plays  and  a  film 

script  (1961),  $1.95  ' 
Laing,  The  Politics  of  Experience  ( 1967),  $.95 
Didion,  Slouching  Towards  Bethlehem  (1962),  $1.95 
Kesey,  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  (1962),  $  1 .25 
Vonnegut,  Slaughterhouse-Five  (1969),  $  1.95 
MacDonald,  The  Goodbye  Look  (1969),  $.95 

c32.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  (3).  The  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of 
the  business  profession  are  studied  with  special  attention  to  letters  of 
application  and  inquiry;  routine,  collection,  adjustment,  and  sales 
letters;  business  reports;  and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  work. 
Shea,  22. 


Menning  and  Wilkinson,  Communicating  Through  Letters  and  Reports 

(1967),  4th  ed.,  $10.75 
Lesikar,  Report  Writing  for  Business  (1969),  $9.75 

c32a.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  (2).  This  course  is  similar  to  English  c32.  Stu- 
dents should  not  take  both  courses.  Shea,  16. 

Menning  and  Wilkinson,  Communicating  Through  Letters  and  Reports 
(1967),  4th  ed.,  $10.75 

c34F.  CREATIVE  WRITING;  THE  SHORT  STORY  (3).  Students  are  intro 
duced  to  the  practice  of  basic  fiction  techniques  and  write  numerous 
short  papers  as  well  as  three  full  stories,  one  of  which  will  be  revised 
as  a  final  examination.  Literary  stories  by  well  known  writers  are  read 
and  analyzed.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  for  which 
supplementary  assignments  are  made.  Emphasis  is  on  individual  crea- 
tive work  and  a  tutorial  relationship  with  the  instructor.  NOTE:  Due 
to  the  creative  nature  of  the  work  in  this  course,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  student  and  the  instructor,  students  are  advised  not  to  take  it 
under  duress  of  receiving  credit  by  a  specific  deadline.  Schell,  20. 

Meredith  &  Fitzgerald,   The  Professional  Storx'   Writer  and  His  Art 

(1963),  $2.95 
Dietrich  &  Sundell,  The  Art  of  Fiction  (1967),  $5.25 

^c35.  CREATIVE  WRITING:  THE  SHORT  STORY  (Advanced)  (3).  This 
course  seeks  to  discover  and  develop  students'  creative  writing  abilities 
in  the  planning  and  preparing  of  short  stories.  There  are  no  set  assign- 
ments, but  students  accomplish  the  equivalent  of  three  semester 
hours'  work  by  writing  five  or  six  stories.  NOTE:  Due  to  the  creative 
nature  of  the  work  in  this  course,  both  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
the  instructor,  students  are  advised  not  to  take  it  under  duress  of 
receiving  credit  by  a  specific  deadline.  Eaton,  prerequisite:  English 
c34F  or  equivalent. 

^c35P.  CREATIVE  WRITING:  POETRY  (3).  Advanced  poetry  writing. 
There  are  no  set  assignments,  but  the  student  accomplishes  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  semester  hours'  work  in  a  tutorial  realtionship  with  the 
instructor.  NOTE:  Due  to  the  creative  nature  of  the  work  in  this 
course,  both  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  the  instructor,  students 


*NOTE:  Applicants  for  English  c35  or  c35P  who  are  not  working  for  degree  credit 
should  send  to  Correspondence  Instruction,  for  the  instructor's  consideration, 
a  sample  manuscript  of  their  work  and  a  fee  of  $1.00.  They  will  be  advised  to 
enroll  for  English  c34F,  English  c35,  or  English  c35P  on  the  basis  of  the 
manuscript. 
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are  advised  not  to  take  it  under  duress  of  receiving  credit  by  a  specific 
deadline.  Eaton,  prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in  poetry  writ- 
ing or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

c36.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (3 ).  A  study  of  modern  English  grammar  with 
special  attention  to  such  current  problems  as  the  confusion  of 
grammatical  terminology,  attacks  on  traditional  rules,  conflict  be- 
tween prescriptive  and  descriptive  grammar.  The  course  is  designed 
especially  for  prospective  English  teachers,  but  others  may  take  it. 
Dressman,  25. 

Sledd,  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  (1959),  $7.95 
Upon  request:  Baugh,  A  History  of  the  English  Language  (1957), 
rent,  $1.80  for  3  months 

c43.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  (3).  The  development  of  the  English  novel, 
particularly  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  is  studied. 
Works  by  Fielding,  Smollett,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Ehot  receive  special  attention.  Barnes,  25. 

Wagenknecht,  Cavalcade  of  the  English  Novel  ( 1954),  $  1 0.00 
Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  paperback,  $2.00 
Smollett,  Humphry  Clinker,  paperback,  $  1.95 
Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  paperback,  $.45 
Scott,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian ,  paperback,  $1.95 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  paperback,  $.95  (hardback,  $1.95) 
Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  paperback,  $.60 
Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  $2.75 

c58.  SHAKESPEARE  (3).  About  twenty  of  Shakespeare's  representative 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  will  be  studied.  Mills,  25. 

Neilson  and  Hill,  The  Complete  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shake- 
speare, New  Cambridge  ed.  (1942),  $13.50 
Ribner,  William  Shakespeare  {\9 69),  $2.50 

c72.  THE  CHIEF  ROMANTIC  POETS  (3).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
acquaintance  with  the  best  poetic  thought  and  feeling  of  the  EngUsh 
Romantic  period.  The  poetry  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  will  be  covered,  as  well  as  some  prose  by 
these  and  other  writers  of  the  period.  Students  are  given  detailed  help 
in  how  to  read  poetry.  Wenzel,  25. 

Perkins,  Ed.,  English  Romantic  Writers  (1967),  $1 1.95 
Abrams,  A  Glossary  of  Literan'  Terms,  rev.  English  pamphlets  (1957), 
$1.60 
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c81.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE:  BEGINNINGS  TO  1865  (3).  This  sur- 
vey course  begins  with  a  brief  examination  of  selected  works  of  such 
figures  as  Edward  Taylor.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
but  the  major  focus  of  the  course  falls  upon  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Poe, 
Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Bain,  25. 

Bradley.   Beatty.  and  Long,   The  American  Tradition  in  Literature, 

'Vol.  I,  3rd  ed.(  1967),  $6.95 
Holman.  A  Handbook  to  Literature,  Based  on  the  original  by  Thrall 
and  Hibbard,  3rd  ed.  (1972),  $3.50 

c95.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  (3).  Modern  American  and  EngUsh  drama  with  emphasis 
on  works  since  the  1920's  and  such  playwrights  as  O'Neill,  Odets, 
Albee.  and  Finter.  Avery,  24. 

Anderson,  Four  Verse  Plays  (1959),  S3.95 

Clurman,  Ed.,  Famous  American  Plays  of  the  1930's  (1959),  $.95 

Kernan,  Classics  of  the  Modern  Tli  eat  er  {\9  65),  $5.95 

Macgowan,  Famous  American  Plays  of  the  1 920's  (1959).  $.95 

Rice.  r/zreeP/avs  (1965),  $2.25   " 

Pinter.  The  Homecoming  (1966),  $1.95 

Shaw,  P/avs  (1960),  $1.25 

Strindberg,  Seven  Plays  (1960),  $1.25 

Warnock,  Representative  Modern  Plays,  American  (1952),  $4.50 

Weiss,  Mara r/5fl^e  (1965),  $2.95 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

c38.  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  A  study  of  the  major  elements  of 
man's  physical  environment.  The  nature,  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
world's  climates,  soils,  vegetation  and  landforms  are  considered,  and 
interrelationships  between  them  noted.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  environment  of  North  America.  Robinson,  22. 

Strahler,  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  ( 1970),  $1 1.75 

Hare,  The  Restless  Atmosphere  ( 1963),  $  1.95 

Recommended: 

Man's  Domain:  A  Thematic  Atlas  of  the  World  (\970),  $3.75 

c157.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA  (3).  Topical  and  regional 
geography  of  America  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including  elements  of 
the  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  landscape.  The  course  begins 
with  an  examination  of  several  topical  subjects  including  map  inter- 
pretation   and    the    physiography    and    climate    of   Anglo-America. 
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Thereafter,  Anglo-America  is  divided  into  regions  that  are  examined 
separately.  After  all  the  regions  have  been  covered,  the  last  several 
assignments  return  to  topical  theme.  Florin,  24,  prerequisite:  Geogra- 
phy c38  or  equivalent. 

White,  Foscue,  and  McKnight,  Regional  Geography  of  Anglo-America, 

3rd  ed.  (1964),  $10.95 
Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  $6.50 
Maps,  $.48 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c11.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (4).  Covered  in  this  course  are  the  nature  and 
origin  of  minerals  and  rocks,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  mountains,  soil,  subsurface  v^'ater,  coastal  features,  land- 
scapes and  the  geologic  work  of  glaciers,  streams,  and  wind.  Fullagar, 
30. 

Leet  and  Judson,  Physical  Geology  (1965),  $10.95 

Shelton,  Geology  Illustrated  (1966),  $11. 00 

Hamblin  and  Howard,  Physical  Geology,  Laboratory  Manual  (1967), 

$3.50 
Map,  $.50 
Lab  Fee,  $10.00 

c42.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  (4).  An  organized  picture  of  the  history  of 
the  earth  and  its  physical  features  is  presented,  as  well  as  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  Hfe  on  earth.  Certain  principles— such  as 
organic  evolution,  fossilization,  the  origin  of  rocks  and  landforms,  and 
the  interpretation  of  geologic  maps— are  introduced  and  form  the  basis 
on  which  the  facts  of  earth  history  may  be  understood  and  related. 
Laboratory  materials  are  furnished  by  Correspondence  Instruction. 
Wheeler,  30,  prerequisite:  Geology  11  or  41. 

Spencer,  Basic  Concepts  of  Historical  Geology  ( 1962),  $  10.95 

McAlester,  The  History  of  Life  i\96S),  $2.75 

Lobeck,  A  Physiographic  Diagram  of  the  U.S.,  $  1 .25 

Lobeck,  Geologic  Map  of  the  U.S.,  $\. 50 

Raisz,  Landfonns  of  the  United  States  (1951),  $.75 

Lab  Fee,  $10.00 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 


c1.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (3).  This  basic  course  seeks  to  develop 
reading  skills  by  teaching  both  the  principles  of  grammar  and  oral 
reading  fluency  (pronunciation  and  intonation).  Tapes  or  recordings 
are  required.  Eger,  25. 

Schinnerer.  Beginning  German,  Rev.  ed.  ( 1956),  $5.25 
Meyer,  Aufdem  Dorfe  (1964),  $1.60 

EITHER  records  (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $7.50 

OR  tapes:   double  track  $8.00,  single  track  $12.00,  cassette 

$8.00 
Specify  speed  {3^A  IPS  or  IVz  IPS)  and  single  or  double  track 


c2.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (3).  Reading  skill  is  further  developed  and 
the  principles  of  grammar  are  briefly  reviewed.  From  the  first  readings 
in  simplified  German  the  student  is  gradually  led  to  the  superb  style 
of  the  Austrian  writer,  Arthur  Schnitzler.  Records  or  tapes  are 
required.  Eger,  25,  prerequisite:  Gennan  1  or  the  equivalent. 

Schinnerer,  Continuing  German  Rev.  ed.  (1956),  new  $4.25,  used 

$2.75 
UQyQxJn  der  Stadt  {\96A),%\.S0 

Schnitzler,  Der  blinde  Geronimo  und  sein  Bruder  (1959),  $  1.30 
Goedsche  and  Glaettli,  Sutter,  Book  I  (1963),  $1.25  (optional) 
Goedsche  and  Glaettli,  Steuben,  Book  II  (1963),  $1.25  (optional) 

EITHER  records  (33  1/3  r.p.m),  $7.50 

OR  tapes:  double  track  $8.00,  single  track  $12.00,  cassette 

$8.00 
Specify  speed  (3-M  IPS  or  7Vi  IPS)  and  single  or  double  track 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  Designed  to  develop  speed  and 
accuracy  in  reading  German  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
Germany's  outstanding  prose  writers,  German  c3  entails,  in  addition 
to  the  reading,  a  thorough  grammar  review.  Eger,  25,  prerequi- 
site: German  I  or  2  or  equivalent. 

Roseler,  German  in  Review.  3rd  ed.  ( 1961),  $4.60 

Hesse,  A'/;///p  (1932),  $2.25 

Fleissner.  Deutsches  Literatur-Lesebuch.  3rd  ed.  (1959),  $3.20 
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c4.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  German  c4  includes  work  by 
Eichendorff,  Hesse,  and  Mann,  and  introduces  an  easier  work  by 
Kastner  for  sight  reading.  Eger,  25,  prerequisite:  German  3  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Eichendorff,  Ed.  Schwarz,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  (1969), 

$3.50 
Mann,  Ed.  Kelly,  Tonio  Kroger  {\9S9\  $2.25 

Hesse,  Ed.  Peebles,  Drei  Erzahlungen  (1950),  rent,  $1.00  for  3  months 
Kastner,  Emil  unci  die  Detektive,  Rev.  ed.  ( 1945),  $4.40 

c21.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  (3).  This  introductory  course  in  modern 
German  Uterature  (1870-1950)  serves  both  to  further  reading  aptitude 
and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  eminent  authors  of  this  period.  Eger, 
25,  prerequisite:  German  1-2-3-4  or  equivalent. 

Feise  and  Steinhauer,  German  Literature  Since  Goethe,  Part  Two:  An 

Age  of  Crisis,  1870-1950(1958),  $6.25 
Feise  and  Steinhauer,  General  Vocabulary  to  German  Literature  Since 

Goethe,  $1.25 

c22.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  (3).  German  c22  covers  the  period  from 
1770-1870,  emphasizing  the  German  classical  writers  including 
Goethe,  Schiler,  Kleist,  and  Grillparzer.  Eger,  25,  prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 1-2-3-4  or  equivalent. 

Grabert  and  Mulot,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur,  $3.80 
Grillparzer,  Der  Traum  ein  Lebin,  $.50 

Lohan,  The  Golden  Age  of  German  Literature,  2nd  Rev.  ed.  (1948), 
$3.75 

c24.  EXPOSITORY  GERMAN  (3).  Reading  in  modern  German  prose  in 
the  fields  of  science,  philosophy,  literature  and  fine  arts.  Essays  by 
such  writers  as  Einstein,  Planck,  Freud,  Nietzsche,  Jaspers,  Schweizer, 
Gropius.  NOTE;  Copious  explanations  of  difficult  grammatical 
constructions  are  supplied  for  each  essay.  Graduates  will  also  find  the 
course  valuable  as  an  aid  in  preparing  for  the  language  examinations 
required  for  an  advanced  degree.  German  c24  may  be  substituted  for 
German  c21  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  for  non-majors.  Eger, 
25,  prerequisite:  German  4  or  equivalent. 

Lehmann,  Rehder,  and  Beyer,  Spectrum  (1964),  $8.95 

c153.  MODERN  GERMAN  DRAMA  (3).  German  cl53  provides  an  intro- 
duction to  modern  German  drama  (since  1890).  The  purpose  of 
German    cl53    is    threefold:  (1)    to    increase   reading   skill,  (2)   to 
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acquaint  the  American  student  with  some  famous  modern  plays  by 
eminent  German  dramatists,  (3)  to  provide  insight  into  the  cuUural 
and  intellectual  trends  in  Germany  since  18'^0-modern  times. 
Reichert,  25,  prerequisite:  German  22  or  the  equivalent. 

Lohner  and  Hannum,  Modern  German  Drama  ( 1*^66),  S7.95 
Any  good  medium-sized  German-English  dictionary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

ell.  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  (3).  Western 
civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  study  of  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
institutions  and  ideas  of  the  western  world  from  their  origins  to  early 
modern  times.  Schnorrenberg,  8. 

Cantor,  Western  Civilization:  Its  Genesis  and  Destiny,  Vol.  I  (1969), 
S11.50 

Hollister,  Ed.,  Landmarks  of  the  Western  Heritage,  Vol.  I:  The 
Ancient  Near  East  to  1715  (1967),  $5.50 

Schaefer,  Resnick  and  Netterville,  Eds.,  Tlie  Shaping  of  Western  Civili- 
zation, Vol.  I:   The  Traditional  World  (1970),  $8.25 

c12.  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION:  FROM  ABOUT  1600  TO  1914  (3).  The 
development  and  spread  of  Western  civilization  from  about  1600  to 
1914.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  institutions,  and  developments  that  create 
the  modern  world.  Schnorrenberg,  10. 

Cantor,  Western  Civilization:  Its  Genesis  and  Destiny,  Vol. 
II:    1300-1815(1970),  $5.95 

Cantor,  Western  Civilization:  Its  Genesis  and  Destiny,  Vol. 
Ill:    1815-Present  (1970),  $5.95 

Hollister,  Ed.,  Landmarks  of  the  Western  Heritage  Since  1500(1967), 
$5.95 

Schaefer,  Resnick,  and  Netterville,  Eds.,  The  Shaping  of  Western  Civi- 
lization, Vol.  II:  The  Modern  World  (1970),  $7.25 

c13.      WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (3).  A 

survey  of  the  major  events,  movements,  and  changes  in  Western  civili- 
zation since  the  early  twentieth  century.  Schnorrenberg,  10. 

Carroll,  et  al.,  The  Development  of  Civilization,  Book  3:    1815  to  the 

Present  (1970),  $4.50 
Gilbert,  The  hnd  of  the  European  Era,  1890  to  the  Present  (1970), 

$3.50 
Wright,  An  Age  of  Controversy  (1963),  $6.50 
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Mendel,  The  Twentieth  Century,  1914-1964  (1965),  $2.95 
Thomson,  World  History  from  1914  to  1968  (1969),  $1.95 
McNeill,    The  Contemporary   World:  1914  to   the  Present  (1967), 
$2.95 

Students  not  pursuing  a  degree  at  UNC  may  enroll  on  a  limited  basis 
in  the  following  two  courses: 

c1.        MODERN  CIVILIZATION.  Ancient  times  to   1815.  Books, 
$19.95 

c2.        MODERN   CIVILIATION.  Western  civilization   since    1815. 
Books,  $19.95 

c21.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (3).  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  sur- 
veyed, beginning  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  ending 
with  the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil  War.  Cushion,  25. 

Barck  and  Lefler,  A  History  of  the  United  States  to  1877,  Vol.  I 
(1968),  $7.75 

c22.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (3).  This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present.  Cashion,  25. 

Barck  and  Lefler,  A  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865,  Vol.  II 
(1968),  $8.50 

c30.  RUSSIA  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF 
THE  SERFS,  862-1861  (3).  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  religious,  and  cultural  trends  which  underlie  the 
development  of  the  Russian  state  and  society  and  their  positions  in 
the  modern  world.  Oglesby,  24. 

Riasanovsky,  A  History  of  Russia  (1963),  $8.50 

Riha,  Ed.,  Readings  in  Russian  Civilization  (1964): 

Vol.  I,  "Russia,  Before  Peter  the  Great,  900  to  1700,"  $3.95 
Vol.  II,  "Imperial  Russia,  1700  to  1917,"  $3.95 

Harcave,  Readings  in  Russian  History,  Vol.  I  (1962),  $4.95 

c31.  RUSSIA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  FROM  1861  TO  THE  PRES- 
ENT (3).  This  course  enables  the  student  to  obtain  some  insight  into 
the  political,  religious,  and  cultural  trends  which  underlie  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  state  and  society  and  their  positions  in  the  modern 
world.  Oglesby,  24. 


Riasanovsky,  A  History  of  Russia  (1963),  $9.95 
Riha.  Ed.,  Readings  in  Russian  Civilization  (1964): 

Vol.  II,  $3.95 

Vol.  Ill,  $4.35 
Harcave,  Readings  in  Russian  History,  Vol.  II  (1962),  $4.95 
Hook,  Marx  and  the  Marxists  (1955),  Anvil  No.  7,  $2.95 

c41.  ANCIENT  HISTORY  (3).  Dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Orient, 
Greece,  and  Rome  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  this  course  pays  partic- 
ular attention  to  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  cultural  and 
religious  developments.  McCoy,  24. 

Roebuck,  The  World  of  Ancient  Tinies  {1966),  $9.50 

c42.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  (3).  The  history  of  Western  European  civiliza- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages  (300-1500)  is  studied  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  late  Roman  Empire,  the  so-called  "Dark  Ages,"  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  Renaissance.  McCoy,  24. 

Stephenson,   Medieval  History:  Europe  from    the   Second   to   the 

Sixteenth  Century,  4th  ed.  ( 1962),  $  1 1.95 
Downs,  Basic  Documents  in  Medieval  History  (1959),  $  1 .95 
Maps,  $.20 

c44.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (3).  A  survey  of  English  history  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  1714,  this  course  includes  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  feudal  period,  the  Tudor  monarchy,  the 
constitutional  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  end  of  the 
Stuart  monarchy.  Godfrey,  25. 

Smith,  A  History^  of  England,  3rd  ed.  (1966),  $9.95 

c45.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (3).  This  course  begins  with  1715  and  comes  to 
the  present.  It  deals  with  the  Hanoverians,  the  American  Revoluation, 
the  Napoleonic  era,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  great  social  and 
economic  changes  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  as 
England  changed  from  a  laissez-faire  economy  to  a  welfare  state. 
Godfrey,  25. 

Smith,  A  History  of  England,  3rd  ed.  (1966),  $9.95 
Trevelyan,  History  of  England,  Vol.  Ill  (1953),  $1.45 

c46.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTION- 
ARY PERIODS  (3).  History  c46  surveys  the  development  of  Latin 
America  from  its  pre-Columbian  Indian  civilizations  to  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  governments  in  most  of  the  region  during  the 
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c48.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  1500-1815  (3).  History  c48  com- 
prises an  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  about 
1450  to  \S\5.Stncklen,  24. 

Lee,  Base  Map  for  European  History  (1937),  $.20 

Clough,  et  al.  Early  Modern  Times,  Vol.  II  (1964),  $5.95 

Palmer,  Historical  Atlas  of  the  World,  $1.00 

Rowen,  From  Absolutism  to  Revolution,  1648-1848(1963),  $3.95 

Elton,  Ed.,  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  1300-1648  (\96S),  $3.95 

c49.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1815  (3).  History  c49  is  an 
introductory  course  in  the  history  of  Europe  since  IS\5.  Stricklen, 
24. 

Clough,  et  al,  A  History  of  the  Western  World:  Modern  Times,  Vol. 

111(1964),  $5.20 
Valmer,  Historical  Atlas  of  the  World,  $1.00 
Weber,  Ed.,  The  Western  Tradition:  From  the  Enlightenment  to  the 

Atomic  Age,  2nd  ed.  (1965),  $4.95 

first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  well  as  the  political  institu- 
tions and  organization,  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress  is 
studied.  Seckinger,  24. 

Fagg,  Latin  America:  A  General  History  (1969),  $10.95 

Bannon,  Ed.,  The  Spanish  Conquistadores,  Men  or  Devils?  (1960), 

$.95 
Pike,  Ed.,  The  Conflict  Between  Church  and  State  in  Latin  America 

(1964),  $2.95 
Whitaker,  Ed.,  Latin  America  and  the  Enlightenment  (1961 ),  $  1.75 
Maps,  $.40 

c47.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  NATIONAL  PERIOD  (3).  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Latin  America  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  independence  from  European  powers  to  the  present, 
this  course  deals  not  only  with  the  internal  history  of  the  Latin 
American  nations,  but  also  with  their  relations  with  one  another  and 
with  the  role  of  that  region  in  the  world.  By  exploring  the  major 
trends  and  movements  in  the  political,  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
life  of  the  area,  the  course  enables  the  student  to  make  meaningful 
interpretations  of  Latin  America's  past.  Seckinger,  24. 

Vagg,  Latin  America:  A  General  History  (1969),  $10.95 
Bierck.    Ed.,    Latin    American    Civilization:  Readings    and    Essays 
(1967),  $4.95 

c143.    THE    DIPLOMATIC    HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

1776-1914  (3).  The  course  traces  the  development  of  American  for- 
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eign  relations  from  the  Revolution  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  with  an  eye  to  understanding  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  its 
world  setting.  The  student  should  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  forces 
determining  American  diplomacy,  the  complex  nature  of  decision- 
making, and  the  shifting  responsibilities  of  the  American  government. 
Killeih  21,  prerequisite:  at  least  one  semester  of  a  college-level  survey 
course  in  American  history. 

DeConde,  A  History  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (197 1),  $5.95 
Williams,  The  Shaping  of  American  Diplomacy,  Vol.  I:    1750-1914 

(1970),  $6.25 
LaFeber,  John   Quincv  Adams  and  American  Continental  Empire 

(1965),  $2.25  ' 
Beale,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Rise  of  America  to  Power  (1956), 

$1.50 

c144.  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1914  TO  THE 
PRESENT  (3).  The  course  traces  the  development  of  American  for- 
eign relations  from  1914  to  the  present  with  an  eye  to  understanding 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  its  world  setting.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
course  will  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  forces  shap- 
ing twentieth-century  diplomacy,  the  complex  nature  of  decision- 
making, and  the  historical  background  of  present-day  problems. 
Killen,  19.  prerequisite:  a  college  level  survey  course  in  American 
history;  it  is  also  preferable  that  the  student  have  completed  History 
cl43.' 

DeConde,  A  History  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (1971 ),  $5.95 
Wilhams,  The  Shaping  of  American  Diplomacy,  Vol.  II:    1914-1968 

(1970),  $6.25 
Link,  Wilson  the  Diplomat  {\951),  $2.25 
LaFeber,  America,   Russia,   and  the  Cold   War,    1945-1966  (1967), 

$2.95 

c161.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1584-1835  (3).  This  course  surveys  the  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of  North  Carolina 
from  the  first  settlement  until  1835.  Cashion,  25. 

Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina:   The  History  of  a  Southern 

State  (\963),S6.1 5 
Letler,   North   Carolina  History    Told  by   Contemporaries,   4th  ed. 

(1965),  $7.50 

c162.  NORTH  CAROLINA  1835-1969  (3).  History  cl62  consists  of  a  sur- 
vey of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  in  North 
Carolina  since  1835.  Cashion,  25. 

Same  texts  as  for  History  cl61 
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c1.  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  This  course  aims  at  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  grammatical  patterns  so  that  the  student  may  not 
only  acquire  a  good  level  of  proficiency  in  Italian  conversation,  but 
also  grasp  the  general  principles  governing  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Calendino,  24. 

Hall  and  Bartoli,  Basic  Conversational  Italian  ( 1963),  $7.95 
Recordings,  (33  1/3  r.p.m.)  $8.95 

c2.  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  Reading  and  writing  skills  are  devel- 
oped and  the  student  is  guided  toward  further  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Italian  language.  Calendino,  24,  prerequisite:  Italian  cl 
or  equivalent. 

Hall  and  Bartoli,  Basic  Conversational  Italian  ( 1963),  $7.95 
Speroni  and  Golino,  Panorama  Italiano  (1960),  $5.20 
Recordings,  (33  1/3  r.p.m.)  $8.50 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN  (3).  The  Italian  language  is  studied  with 
emphasis  on  reading  and  writing.  Calendino,  24,  prerequisite :  Italian 
c2  or  equivalent. 

Young  and  Cantarella,  Corso  d'ltaliano  ( 1942),  $6.50 
Marraro,  Scrittori  Italiani  Moderni  ( 1960),  $3.50 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN  (3).  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language  is  gained  through  reading  a  varied  spectrum  of  Italian  con- 
temporary prose  and  writing  in  Italian  on  a  variety  of  given  topics. 
Calendino,  24,  prerequisite:  Italian  c3  or  equivalent. 

Young  and  Cantarella,  Corso  d'ltaliano  ( 1942),  $6.50 

Olken  and  Musa,  Strada  Facendo  (1966),  $6.50 

Olken,  Ed.,  Racconti  del Novencento:  Forti  e  deboli  (\966),  $3.25 


LATIN 

cl.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (3).  The  principles  of  Latin  necessary  for  the 
translation  of  Latin  into  English  are  introduced.  A  pronunciation 
record  is  required.  Mz7/er,  24. 
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Ullman,    Henderson,   and   Henry.   Latin  for  Americans,  First  Book 

(1962).  $5.96 
Recording,  (33  1/3  r.p.ni)  S2.50 

c2.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (3).  Development  of  the  ability  to  read  and 
translate  Latin  prose  is  the  primary  aim  of  this  course.  Two  books  of 
Caesars  Gallic  Wars  will  be  read.  Miller,  24,  prerequisite:  Latin  cl  or 
equivalent. 

Ullman,  Henderson,  and  Henry,  Latin  for  Americans,  Second  Book 
(1962).  55.96 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  (3).  In  translating  Cicero's  First  Oration 
against  Cataline  and  In  Defense  of  Archias,  attention  is  given  to 
vocabulary,  grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  and  to  the  basic  stylistic 
devices  of  Cicero's  prose.  Miller,  24,  prerequisite:  two  years  of  high 
school  Latin,  or  tivo  semesters  of  college  Latin. 

Ullman  and  Suskin.  Eds..  Latin  for  Americans.  TJiird  Book  (1965), 

S6.04 
Bennett,  New  Latin  Grammar  (191 8).  S4.04 
Rolfe.  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome ,  $3.50 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  (3).  This  course  has  a  dual  purpose:  to 
polish  the  student's  ability  to  translate  Latin  prose  and  to  introduce 
him  to  Latin  poetry.  The  work  includes  careful  translation  of  selected 
lines  and  verses,  an  introduction  to  the  scansion  of  Latin  heroic  poet- 
ry and  a  thorough  review  of  Latin  forms  and  syntax,  an  analysis  of 
certain  of  the  literary  features  encountered  in  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  a 
thoughtful,  comprehensive  review  of  Laistner's  TJie  Greater  Roman 
Historians.  Miller  24,  prerequisite:  Latin  c3  or  equivalent. 

Gould  and  Whiteley,  Livy,  Book  I  ( 1952).  S2.50 

Gould  and  Whiteley,  Ovid:  Metamorphoses.  Book  VIII  (1940),  S2.00 

Bennett,  iVe\vIaf//z  Grammar  (19 IS),  $4.04 

Laistner,  The  Greater  Roman  Historians  (1947),  52.25 

De  Selincourt,  Livy:   The  Early  History  of  Rome  ( I960).  52.45 

c21.  SELECTIONS  FROM  LATIN  POETRY  (3).  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  perfect  the  student's  ability  to  translate  and  scan 
Latin  epic  poetry.  A  strong  secondary  emphasis  is  placed  on  literary 
appreciation.  Miller,  24,  prerequisite:  four  years  of  high  school  Latin, 
or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

Gould  &  Whiteley.  P.    Vergilius  Maro,  .Aeneid,  Book  Eight  (1965). 

51.65 
Gould  &  Whiteley,  P.   Vergilius  Maro,  Aeneid,  Book  12{\9bl),  51.50 
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Humphries,  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  ( 195 1 ),  $  1 .65 

Mackail,  Virgil  and  His  Meaning  to  the  World  of  Today  (1963),  $2.95 

Bennett,  New  Latin  Grammar  (\9 IS),  $4.04 

c22.  LATIN  POETRY  (3).  Emphasis  is  put  on  content,  literary  form  and 
appreciation,  and  versification  in  the  reading  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  poems  of  Catullus.  Miller,  24,  prerequisite:  four  years  of  high 
school  Latin  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

Merrill,  Ed.,  Catullus {\9S\),  $4.00 

Bennett,  New  Latin  Grammar  (1918),  $4.04 

Lewis,  An  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary  (1918),  $12.00  (sent  only  on 

request) 
Wheeler,  Catullus  and  the  Traditions  of  Ancient  Poetry  (1964),  $1.95 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

c93.  SURVEY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATE- 
RIALS FOR  CHILDREN  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  wide  variety  of  materials  in  the  field  of  children's 
literature  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  know,  select,  and  present 
literature  to  children  in  grades  1-8.  (Tliis  course  is  not  included  in  the 
certification  program  for  school  librarians;  it  is  a  special  course  for 
School  of  Education  students  majoring  in  elementary  education.) 
Mouzon,  25. 

Hodges,  Books  for  Elementary  School  Libraries:  An  Initial  Collection 

(1969),  $7.50 
Johnson,  Sickels,  Sayers,  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature,  4th  ed. 

(1970),  $12.95 
Eaton,  Reading  with  Children  (1940),  rent  $.75  for  2  months 
Robinson,  Readings  About  Children's  Literature  (1966),  $3.95 
Arbuthnot,  Children  and  Books,  3rd  ed.   (1964),  rent  $2.35  for  2 

months 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

cnA.  PLANE  GEOMETRY  (non-credit).  A  course  designed  to  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  plane  geom- 
etry needed  for  continued  work  in  mathematics  and  allied  subjects. 
This  course  will  be  accepted  by  the  University  to  remove  a  deficiency 
in  plane  geometry  for  admission.  The  material  covered,  if  taken  in 
Wgh  school,  would  require  one  full  school  year,  being  equivalent  to 
one  unit.  Taylor,  24.  Fee,  $5 LOO. 

Moise  and  Downs,  Geometry  {1961),  $6.68 
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cnR.  CONTEMPORARY  ALGEBRA  (non-credit).  A  contemporary 
approach  to  the  algebra  of  real  and  complex  numbers,  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  what  was  formerly  called  Intermediate  Algebra.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  is  in  line  with  the  new  ap- 
proach now  being  introduced  into  the  schools  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels.  Taylor,  30.  Fee,  $51.00. 

Heimer.  Kocher.  Lottes.  A  Program  in  Contemporary  Algebra  (\912), 
Series  of  five  books.  SI 4.00 

c15.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  (3).  Real  and 
complex  numbers,  inequalities,  functions  and  their  graphs,  operations 
on  functions,  polynomials,  rational  and  algebraic  functions,  exponen- 
tial and  logarithmic  functions,  trigonometric  functions,  and  elemen- 
tary analytic  geometry  are  covered.  Taylor,  24,  NCT. 

Johnson,  McCoy  and  O'Neill.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
(1962).  S10.50 

c31.  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  An  integrated  treat- 
ment of  analytic  geometry  and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  of 
functions  of  one  variable.  Differential  equations.  NOTE:  It  is  sug- 
gested that  students  planning  to  take  Math  32  do  both  Math  31  and 
32  by  correspondence  or  do  both  courses  on  campus.  Biiemi,  24, 
prerequisite:  Mathematics  15. 

Lang.  A  First  Course  in  Calculus  (1968),  2nd  ed..  $9.50 

c32.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  (3).  See  description  for  Mathematics 
c31.  Goldston,  24,  prerequisite:  Mathematics  31. 

Lang,  A  First  Course  in  Calculus  (1968),  2nd  ed.,  S9.50 

c33.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  (3).  Normally  c33  is  taken  after  Mathematics  32. 
but  calculus  is  not  used  in  the  course.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, matrices,  determinants,  eigenvectors  and  eigenvalues,  diagonali- 
zation.  Goldston,  24. 

Beaumont.  Linear  Algebra  (1965).  $5.75 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c14.       HARMONY  (3).  Music  cl4  deals  with  major  and  minor  scales,  their 
primary  triads  in  root  positions  as  well  as  in  inversions,  accented  and 
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unaccented  passing  notes,  auxiliary  notes,  six-four  and  dominant 
seventh  chords,  diminished  and  augmented  triads.  Spice,  24,  pre- 
requisite: Music  21  or  equivalent. 

Kitson,  Elementary  Harmony,  Part  I  (1969),  $3.00 
Staff  paper  (by  request  only),  $.45 

c15.  HARMONY  (3).  The  secondary  or  diatonic  chords  of  the  seventh  and 
their  particular  uses  are  studied.  Changing  notes,  anticipations,  and 
chromatic  passing  notes  are  added  to  the  vocabulary,  and  elementary 
modulation  is  brought  in  to  enrich  the  scope  of  melodic  expression. 
Suspensions  with  their  rich  dissonances  add  to  the  general  interest. 
Spice,  25,  prerequisite:  Music  N  or  equivalent. 

Kitson,  Elementary  Harmony,  Part  I  (1969),  $3.00 
Kitson,  Elementary  Harmony,  Part  II  (1963),  $3.00 
Staff  paper  (by  request  only),  $.45 

c21 .  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC  (3).  This  course  directed  primarily  at 
the  student  with  little  or  no  formal  background  in  music.  Musical 
notation,  the  organization  of  both  major  and  minor  scales,  key  and 
time  signatures,  rhythms,  melody-writing,  simple  keyboard  chord 
progressions,  sight-singing,  and  lyrics  are  studied.  Spice,  15. 

A  musical  recorder  (instrument),  $5.00 

3  or  4  blank  cassette  tapes 

Access  to  a  tape  recorder  for  both  recording  and  playing  back 

Access  to  a  keyboard  instrument,  preferably  a  piano 

Staff  paper,  $.45 

(An  examination  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  at  UNC  for  use  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  in  the  Music  Department.  Other  schools  may 
charge  a  different  fee.  The  student  assumes  responsibility  for  fee  and 
arrangements  for  the  examination.  Examination  arrangements  should 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  date  the  exam  is  to  be  taken.) 

c47.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Music  is  surveyed  from  antiquity  to  the 
development  of  Italian  opera  and  related  forms  and  their  spread  to 
other  countries  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  This 
early  liistory  concerns  primarily  vocal  music  in  various  forms.  Sevier, 
24,  prerequisite:  Music  21  or  14  or  equivalent. 

Grout,  A  History  of  Western  Music  (1960),  $9.50 

Sachs,  Our  Musical  Heritage,  2nd  ed.  (1955),  rent  $2.00  for  3  months 

Lab  Fee,  $10.00.  Materials  to  be  returned. 

Laboratory  materials  include:   Parrish  and  0\A,  Masterpieces  of  Music 

Before  1750  (book  and  3  records)  (1951),  and  2000  Years  of 

Music  (2  records) 
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c48.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Beginning  with  the  emergence  of  indepen- 
dent instrumental  music  during  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  this 
course  surveys  the  history  of  music  in  Western  civilization  through  the 
Classic  and  Romantic  eras  to  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Sevier,  24, 
prerequisite:  Music  21  or  14  or  equivalent. 

Grout,  A  History  of  Western  Music  (1960),  $9.50 
Sachs,  Our  Musical  Heritage,  2nd  ed.  (1955).  rent  S2.00  for  3  months 
Laboratory  materials  include  10  recordings,  to  be  returned.  Lab  fee, 
SIO.OO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

c21.  INTRODUCTORY  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (3).  This  course  treats  of  the 
standard  notations,  methods,  and  principles  of  symbolic  logic  as  used 
to  determine  the  vahdity  and  invalidity  of  arguments.  Only  the 
simplest  formal  systems  of  symbolic  logic  are  covered:  truth-function 
theory  and  one-variable  quantification  theory.  Reba,  24. 

Resnik,  Elementary  Logic  (1970),  S9.00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

cnl.  CITIZENSHIP  (non-credit).  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  persons  in  the  state 
who  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  this  course  is 
designed  especially  for  those  who  cannot  attend  citizenship  classes. 
Several  levels  of  the  course  are  available,  the  number  of  assignments 
for  each  varying.  Wager,  Fee  $8.00. 

c41.      INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(3).  An  introduction  to  American  government,  primarily  on  the 
national  level,  this  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  "realistic"  view  of 
our  political  system  as  it  operates  in  contemporary  society.  Cyr,  17. 

Irish   and   Protho,    The  Politics  of  American  Democracy,   4th   ed. 
(1968),  S8.95 

c51.  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  This  is  a 
study  of  the  organization  and  operations  of  state  governments  and 
their  relationships  with  their  local  governments  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. Glass,  24. 

Frost,  Cases  in  State  and  Local  Government  (1961 ),  $6.25 
Maddox  and  Fuquay,  State  and  Local  Government  ( 1966),  S10.95 
Morlan,  Capitol,  Courthouse  and  City  Hall.  3rd  ed.  ( 1966),  $5.50 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c26.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  This  survey  course  gives  an  up-to-date 
picture  of  where  psychology  stands  as  a  science.  Covered  in  the  course 
are  the  nature  of  psychological  science,  motivation  and  emotion, 
developmental  psychology,  sensation  and  perception,  learning  and 
memory,  individual  differences,  personality  psychology,  clinical 
psychology,  and  social  psychology.  Hall,  19. 

Hilgard  and  Atkinson,  Introduction  to  Psychology,  4th  ed.  (1967), 

$10.95 
Teevan  and  Jandron,  Student  Guide  (1967),  $3.95 
Scientific  American  reprints,  set  $4.00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

c28.  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE  (3).  The  basic  religious  ideas  contained 
within  the  variety  of  Old  and  New  Testament  literature  are  viewed  in 
their  development  against  the  background  of  the  historical  setting  of 
the  people  of  Israel  and  the  early  Christian  community.  Efird,  25. 

Wright  and  Fuller,   The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  God:  Contemporary 

Scholarship  Interprets  the  Bible  (1960),  $2.50 
Recommended: 
May  and  Metzger,  The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  {\9  62),  $6.50 


RUSSIAN 

c1.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN  (3).  This  is  an  introductory  course  de- 
signed to  lay  the  foundation  of  grammar  and  to  convey  basic  reading 
and  pronunciation  of  skills.  Tape  recordings  or  records  are  required. 
Mihailovich,  25. 

Fayer,  Pressman  and  Pressman,  Simplified  Russian  Grammar  (1957), 

$4.75 
Fayer,   Pressman   and   Pressman,    Workbook  for  Simplified  Russian 

Grammar  (1958,),  $2.60 
EITHER  records  (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $7.50 

OR  tapes:   double  track  $8.00,  single  track  $12.00,  cassette 
$8.00 

Specify  speed  (3^i  IPS  or  71/2  IPS)  and  single  or  double  track. 
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c2.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN  (3).  The  student  will  build  on  the  founda- 
tions laid  in  Russian  cl  in  the  language,  and  progress  further  toward 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  Russian  phonology  and  grammar. 
Tapes  or  recordings  required.  Mihailovich,  25,  prerequisite:  Russian 
cl  or  equivalent. 

Texts  same  as  for  Russian  cl 

EITHER  records  (33  1/3  r.p.m.).  S7.50 

OR  tapes:   double  track  S8.00,  single  track  SI 2.00.  cassette 
$8.00 

Specify  speed  (3%  IPS  or  IVz  IPS)  and  single  or  double  track 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  (3).  The  objective  of  this  course  is  the 
completion  of  the  basic  Russian  grammar.  Extensive  exercises  are 
designed  to  consolidate  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  first  tv/o 
courses,  especially  of  the  more  difficult  grammar.  Miliailovich,  25, 
prerequisite:  Russian  c2  or  equivalent. 

Stilman  and  Harkins,  Introductory  Russian  Grammar  (1964),  $7.75 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  (3).  The  Russian  grammar  is  thoroughly 
reviewed.  At  the  same  time,  the  student  is  exposed  to  short  readings 
in  Russian  literature.  A  separate  textbook  and  a  record  provide  for 
basic  and  useful  conversations.  Mihailovich,  25,  prerequisite:  Russian 
c3  or  equivalent. 

Zawacki  and  Folejewski,  Intermediate  Russian  (1962),  $5.95 
Ivanov,  The  Saga  of  the  Sergeant  (1966),  $.95 
Maltzoff,  Russian  Conversations  for  Beginners  (1959),  $1.00 
Record,  Russian  Conversations  (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $4.98 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c51.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  (3).  The  structure  and  function 
of  contemporary  societies  and  social  relationships  are  viewed.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  way  societies  are  formed,  how  they  achieve  their 
organization  and  unity,  and  the  way  they  change.  Oliver,  24. 

Chinoy,  Society:  An  Introduction  to  Sociology  (1967),  $9.95 
Selected  Articles  from  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Reprint  Series  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  $7.35 

c53.  BLACK-WHITE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  De- 
signed (I )  to  introduce  the  student  to  minority  relations  as  a  field  of 
study,  (2)    to   assist   in   providing   a   perspective   in  which  to  view 
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contemporary  black-white  relations,  and  (3)  to  challenge  the  student 
to  rely  upon  disciplined  and  scientific  inquiry  in  this  subject,  this 
course  places  major  emphasis  upon  the  power  relationships  which 
exist  between  a  large  dominant  group  and  a  smaller  minority  group. 
Oliver,  25. 

Billingsley,  Black  Families  in  White  America  (1968),  $2.45 

Clark,  Dar/:  Ghetto  {\96S),  $1.75 

Killian,  The  Impossible  Revolution.^  (196S),  $2.95 

Mack,  Race,  Class,  and  Power  (1968),  $6.75 

Meier  and  Rudwick,  From  Plantation  to  Ghetto  (1966),  $2.25 

Yinger,  A  Minority  Group  in  American  Society  (1965 ),  $2.95 

c54.  POPULATION  PROBLEMS  (3).  An  examination  of  the  major  social 
and  economic  problems  related  to  population  growth  and  distribution 
in  developed  and  less  developed  countries,  and  the  solutions  being 
proposed  for  these  problems.  Ultlenberg,  15. 

Breese,  Urbanization  in  Newly  Developing  Countries  (\966),  $3.15 
Callahan,  The  American  Population  Debate  (191  \),  $2.50 
Hartley,  Population:  Quantity  vs.  Quality  (1972),  $4.95 
Population  and  the  American  Future.  The  Report  of  the  Commission 

on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future  (1972),  $1.50 
Population    Reference    Bureau.    "Man's    Population    Predicament," 

Population  Bulletin  26:2  (April,  1971),  $.50 
Population  Reference  Bureau.  "The  Brain  Drain:   Fact  or  Fiction?" 

Population  Bulletin  25:3  (June,  1969),  $.50 
Scientific  American.  Cities.  (1965),  $2.95 

c62.  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  The  family  is  studied  as  a  social  institu- 
tion which  has  economic  and  political  ties  and  overtones.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  similarities  and  differences  which  are  found  in  various 
societal  contexts.  Oliver,  24. 

Leslie,  The  Family  in  Social  Context  ( 1967),  $8.95 
Norbeck,  Changing  Japan  (1965),  $2.50 
Liebow,  Talley's  Corner  (\967),  $2.25 
Komarovsky,  Blue  Collar  Marriage  (1967),  $1.95 


SPANISH 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  Stress  is  placed  on  the  reading  of 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  The  translation  of  simple  sentences 
into  Spanish  provides  review  of  grammatical  constructions.  Sharpe, 
24,  prerequisite:  either  two  years  of  high  school  or  one  year  of  col- 
lege Spanish. 
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Crawford,  Terms  Espanoles  (1960).  S3. 60 
Centeno.  Vidas{\9S9).  S5.95 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  Spanish  grammar  is  systematically 
reviewed  and  at  the  same  time,  two  masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature 
are  studied  to  improve  reading  facility.  Sharpe,  24,  prerequi- 
site: Spanish  c3  or  the  equivalent. 

Adams.   Brief  Spanish  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (1957), 

S5.60 
Alarcon,  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos  (1960),  $3.45 
Casona,  Los  arboles  nmeren  de  pie  (1953),  $3.60 

NOTE:  Because  of  the  older  language,  most  students  find  c21  more  difficult 
than  c22.  It  is  recommended  that  c22  be  taken  before  c21.  They  offer 
the  same  credit  and  are  both  of  third  year  college  level. 

c21.  CLASSICAL  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (3).  A  general  survey  of 
Spanish  literature  from  the  beginning  through  the  seventeenth  century 
is  accomplished  through  reading  a  number  of  masterpieces  from  the 
period  in  Spanish  with  collateral  readings  in  English.  Sharpe,  24, 
prerequisites:  Spanish  3-4,  or  14-15,  or  the  equivalent. 

Pattison,  Representative  Spanish  Authors  (1958),  Vol.  I,  $6.00 
Adams,  The  Heritage  of  Spain  (1959),  $7.80 
Simpson,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid  (1957).  $1.50 
de  Rojas.  Celestina,  rent,  1  month,  $.50 

c22.  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (3).  This  course  surveys  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with  special  stress 
on  the  twentieth  century.  Extensive  readings  in  Spanish  from  authors 
of  this  century  are  supplemented  by  background  reading  in  English. 
NOTE:  Spanish  c22  may  be  substituted  for  c21  since  the  prerequi- 
sites are  the  same.  Many  students  find  the  contemporary  literature 
more  accessible.  Sharpe,  24,  prerequisites:  Spanish  3-4  or  14-15,  or 
equivalent. 

Patt  and  Nozick.  The  Generation  of  1898  and  after  (I960).  $6.25 
Zorilla,  Don  Juan  Tenorio  (1957),  $3.45 
Alarcon.  El  Capitan  Veneno  {\925),  $2.52 
Adams,  The  Heritage  of  Spain  (1959),  $7.80 
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WITHDRAWAL  FROM  A  COURSE 

Before  withdrawing,  please  consider:  (1)  Is  there  any  help  we  can  give  you  in 
order  to  encourage  you  to  complete  your  work?  (2)  If  lack  of  time  is  a 
problem,  remember  you  can  obtain  an  extension  of  six  months  by  payment 
of  a  renewal  fee  of  S5.00,  and  additional  time  is  granted  for  time  spent  in 
residence.  (3)  If  you  are  having  ditTiculty  with  the  course  material,  perhaps 
some  correspondence  with  your  instructor  would  help. 

After  you  have  notified  us  of  your  intention  to  withdraw,  we  will  allow 
two  weeks*  before  processing  your  withdrawal  in  order  to  allow  time  for  you 
to  reconsider.  This  delay  is  an  automatic  action  of  this  office,  and  the  two- 
week  extension,  should  it  extend  beyond  the  two  months  allowed,  WILL 
NOT  .4FFECT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  REFUND  DUE. 

Please  read  carefully  the  following  rules  to  determine  if  you  are  eligible  for 
a  refund  upon  your  withdrawal: 

Partial  refunds  will  be  granted  providing  the  request  is  made  within  TWO 
MONTHS  of  the  enrollment  date.  Refunds  of  TUITION  ONLY  will  be 
made:  S  15.00  will  be  deducted  for  the  expense  in  processing  each  enroll- 
ment, plus  S2.00  for  each  graded  assignment. 

This  office  cannot  guarantee  repurchase  of  textbooks.  You  may  keep  all 
materials,  except  those  rented  from  this  office.  Please  return  all  rental 
materials  immediately,  i.e.,  lab  kits,  maps,  rental  books,  records,  etc.,  and 
you  should  clear  your  account  at  this  time. 

Please  complete  the  form  on  the  back  of  this  page  and  mail  it  to  UNC 
Correspondence  Instruction. 


*If  personal  check  was  used  for  payment,  allow  six  weeks  before  refund  is 
processed. 
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REQUEST  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

Date  of  Enrollment 

Name . . — 


Address 


I  would  like  to  request  that  my  course, ,  be 

discontinued  as  of  this  date.  I  am am  not eligible  for  a  refund 

of  tuition.  I  realize  that  my  enrollment  will  be  dropped  with  no  effect  upon 
my  permanent  record,  and  that  I  must  pay  the  complete  course  fees  again 
upon  re-enrollment. 

SIGNATURE ^ 

DATE 

Do  not  write  in  this  space. 

Acct , 

Enr. 

C.F 

G.A 


(For  office  use  only) 
Cr.  Memo 


Refund  Ck.  No. 
Date 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

NORTON  LEWIS  BEACH.  Ed.D..  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and 
Professor  of  Education. 

CLALTDE  SWANSON  GEORGE.  JR..  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Industrial  Manage- 
ment and  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

JOHN  LASSITER  SANDERS.  J.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Law  and 
Governmoit  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government. 

HARVEY  L.  SMITH.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Sociology'  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology'.  Clinical  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Department  of  Psychia- 
try, Director  of  the  Social  Research  Section  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs,  and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Community  Research  Sennces. 

WESLEY  H.  \y  ALLkQ'^.VYi.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and 
Motion  Pictures  and  Director  of  the  Communication  Center. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

JOSEPH  CARLYLE  SITTERSON.  Ph.D..  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

JOHN  CHARLES  MORROW,  III.  Ph.D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  CJiapel  Hill 

CHARLES  FREMONT  MILNER.  A.M..  Director,  Extension  Division. 

DWIGHT  CARROLL  RHYNE,  Ed.D..  Associate  Director,  Extension  Division 
and  Director  of  the  Evening  College. 

HERBERT  NORFLEET  HARDY,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  for 
Community  Adult  Education. 

WILLIAM  H.  HERIFORD,  ^.T>.,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  for  Residen- 
tial Adult  Education 

PAUL  F.  FENDT,  B.A.,  M.Div..  M.Eil.,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  for 
Correspondence  Instruction. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION  ADMINISTRATIVE 

STAFF 

PAUL  F.  FENDT,  B.A.,  M.Div..  M.Ed.,  .Assistant  Director  of  Extension  for 

Correspondence  Instruction. 
LEA  MITCHELL.  B.A..  M.Ed.,  Associate  Head,  Correspondence  Instruction 
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INSTRUCTORS 

All  correspondence  instructors  are  approved  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
University  Department  Chairmen. 

LAURENCE  GREEN  AVERY,  Ph.D.,  English 

ROBERT  ADDISON  BAIN,  Ph.D.,  English 

J.  HUNTER  BALLEW,  Ph.D.,  Education 

SAMUEL  GILL  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  English 

DOROTHY  J.  BARTON,  R.D.H.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 

ROGER  EVANS  BARTON,  D.D.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 

CHRISTOPHER  BROOKHOUSE,  Ph.D.,  English 

ROBERT  BUEMI,  M.S.,  Mathematics 

PIETRO  A.  CALENDINO,  M.A.,  Italian 

JERRY  C.  CASHION,  A.B.,  History 

CLIFTON   EARL  CRANDELL,  D.D.S.,  M.S.  Med.,  Dental  Radiology  for 

Auxiliary  Personnel 
BRUCE  CYR,  B.A.,  Political  Science 
MICHAEL  DRESSMAN,  M.A.,  English 

ETHEL  McKEE  EARL,  R.S.,  C.D.A.,  B.S.,  D.A.T.E.,  Dental  Assisting  Pro- 
gram 
CHARLES  EDWARD  EATON,  M.A.,  English 
JAMES  MICHAEL  EFIRD,  Ph.D.,  Religion 
WALDEMAR  EGER,  Ph.D.,  Gen7wn 
GLENDA  LAPE  FLORA,  M.A.,  English 
JOHN  FLORIN,  Ph.D.,  Geography 

ELEANOR  ANN  FORBES,  B.S.,  R.D.H..  Dental  Assisting  Program 
PAUL  DAVID  FULLAGER,  Ph.D.,  Geology 
SUSAN  C.  GLASS,  M.A.,  Political  Science 
JAMES  LOGAN  GODFREY,  Ph.D.,  History 
JOSEPH  W.  GOLDSTON,  M.S.,  Mathematics 
TERRY  L.  HALL,  M.S.,  Psychology^ 
RUCKER  STERLING  HENNIS,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Education 
PAUL  BARRYMAN  HOUNSHELL,  Ed.D.,  Education 
LINDA  KILLEN,  B.A.,  History 
LOUISE  M.  LAMONT,  A.B.,  Draniatic  Art 
HAROLD  QUENTIN  LANGENDERFER,  M.B.A.,  D.B.A..  Dental  Laboratory 

Technology  Program 
HENRIETTA  S.  McBEE,  M.A.,  Art  History 
W.  JAMES  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  History 

FRANK  WEBB  McCRACKEN,  III,  D.D.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
LEE  E.  MEYER,  M.S.,  Recreation  Administration 
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VASA  MIHAILOVICH.  Ph.D..  Russian 
ANNE  P.  MILLER.  M.A.,  Latin 
JERRY  LEATH  MILLS.  Ph.D..  English 

DOUGLAS  MORR,  M.S..  QJ^. J.,  Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Program 
KATHERINE  B.  MOUZON,  B.S..  in  L.S..  Education 
PEKIN  OGAN,  M.B.A.,  Business  Administration 
THOMAS  R.  OGLESBY,  JR..  A.B.,  History 
PAMELA  OLIVER.  B.A.,  Sociology 
MARY  PATTERSON.  B.A.,  Dramatic  Art 
RICHARD  C.  PHILLIPS,  Ph.D.,  Education 
MARILYN  A.  REBA,  M.A.,  Philosophy 
HERBERT  W.  REICHERT,  Ph.D.,  German 
DAVID  H.  REILLY.  Ed.D..  Education 
PETER  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.,  Geography 
JESSIE  SCHELL.  M.F.A..  English 
BARBARA  SCHNORREN^ERG,  Ph.D.,  History 
RON^NY  LEROY  SECKJNGER,  Ph.D.,  History 
ZAY  V.  DAVID  SEVIER,  M.M.,  Music 
LAWRENCE  ALBRIGHT  SHARPE,  Ph.D..  Spanish 
PETER  KENT  SHEA,  M.A..  English 

MARY  CAROLYN  SMITH,  B.S.,  M.S..  Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Pro- 
gram 
GORDON  SPICE.  M.A.,  Music 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  STRICKLAND,  D.D.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
CHARLES  S.  STRICKLEN,  JR..  Ph.D..  History 
DONALD  GENTRY  TARBET.  Ed.D.,  Education 
LAIRD  E.  TAYLOR.  ?\i.X)..  Mathematics 
ROBERT  TAYLOR,  M.Ed..  Education 
PETER  UHLENBERG,  Ph.D..  Sociology 
PAUL  WOODFORD  WAGER.  Ph.D..  Citizenship 
CAROLINE  B.  WARD,  k.'Q..  Dental  Assisting  Program 
ELIZABETH  BROWN  WENZEL.  Ph.D..  English 
WALTER  H.  WHEELER,  Ph.D..  Geology 

MATTHEW  THOMAS  WOOD.  D.D.S.,  M.S..  Dental  Assisting  Program 
MARVIN  D.  WYNE,  Ed.D.,  Education 
HENDRIEKJE  ZIRINSKY.  M.Ed..  Education 
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N.  C.  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Requests  for  information  and  applications  for  these  courses  should  be 
sent  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  5125,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607.  Phone:   755-2267. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

The  Extension  Division  is  the  administrative  agency  through  which  the 
University  extends  its  services  to  the  people.  In  addition  to  CORRESPON- 
DENCE INSTRUCTION  described  in  this  catalog,  the  University  of  North 
CaroHna  offers  the  following  services  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION.  Audiovisual  materials  and  services  are 
available  to  schools,  colleges,  civic  groups  and  other  agencies.  Films  for 
community  programs,  business  and  industry,  and  other  adult  groups  are  avail- 
able. Individuals  may  book  films  for  use  in  conjunction  with  correspondence 
courses  through  the  regular  film  rental  service  of  the  Audiovisual  Bureau. 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION.  Extension  courses,  primarily  graduate  courses  in 
professional  education,  are  offered  in  centers  off  the  campus  for  teachers. 
Students  who  take  courses  in  approved  locations  away  from  the  campus  may 
earn  up  to  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

COMMUNITY  ADULT  EDUCATION.  Consultative  and  instructional  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  community  groups  interested  in  developing  local  pro- 
grams of  adult  and  continuing  education.  For  information  and  program 
assistance,  call  or  write  Community  Adult  Education,  218  Abernethy  Hall, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carohna,  Telephone  933-1 123. 

EVENING  COLLEGE.  The  Evening  College  is  essentially  a  two-year 
residential  program  in  which  a  student  may  complete  approximately  one-half 
of  the  work  toward  a  degree.  In  addition,  persons  who  want  to  know  more 
about  a  subject  for  their  own  enrichment  and  pleasure  enroll  as  special  stu- 
dents in  the  Evening  College.  Adults  who  wish  to  take  one  course  each 
semester  during  the  day  may  register  through  the  Evening  College. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  Programs  on 
public  and  international  problems  are  developed  through  this  office.  State- 
wide programs,  in-service  teacher  training  programs,  special  seminars  and 
conferences,  coordination  of  special  overseas  tours,  and  general  consultative 
services  are  offered.  For  further  information,  contact  this  office  at  218 
Abernethy  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  telephone  933-1 123. 

RESIDENTIAL  ADULT  EDUCATION.  This  office  develops  and  organizes 
non-credit  adult  education  programs  and  conferences  to  be  held  on  the 
campus.  Anyone  interested  in  such  programs  should  contact  the  office  at  209 
Abernethy  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  telephone  933-1  125. 

SCHOOL  SERVICES.  Standardized  tests  are  distributed  to  authorized 
health,  educational,  and  business  agencies.  Faculty  members  of  the  University 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  evaluating  new  tests.  High  School  Debating 
Contests  and  High  School  Academic  Contests  are  available. 
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FOREWORD 

A  dozen  students  met  each  Tuesday  night  for  the  1973  fall 
semester  at  the  Evening  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  to  study  and  practice  creative 
writing.   As  in  other  sessions,  it  was  more  or  less  a 
trade-school  operation — informal  but  serious  reading  and 
discussion  periods,  with  each  student  writing  and  re- 
writing five  stories.   Here  are  some  of  those  stories. 

The  authors  are  young,  and  they  belong  to  a  generation 
inclined  to  take  itself  and  its  dubious  world  gravely. 
Fantasy  is  attempted  here,  and  realism,  and  song,  and 
practicality.   There  are  beginners'  faults,  for  these  are 
works  in  progress.   No  story  can  be  called  particularly 
cheerful,  but  not  one  of  them  seems  to  whimper. 

They  are  all  alike  in  that  they  represent  honest, 
sustained  efforts  to  say  something  to  the  stranger  who 
reads  them.   Even  in  the  face  of  today's  deplorable  sag  in 
publication  of  fiction,  some  of  these  students,  or  all  of 
them,  should  at  last  become  professional  writers,  to  be 
read  and  known  by  the  world. 

Manly  Wade  Wellman 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

January  1,  1974 


LIFE  FOR  THE  LAST  TIME 


As  first  attempted,  this  was  a  ghost  story  of  sorts, 
with  a  spirit  standing  on  a  hill  to  watch  a  lynching  party 
string  up  the  body  from  which  that  spirit  had  managed  to 
depart.   There  was  discussion,  suggestion,  some  protest, 
by  other  members  of  the  group.   The  author  did  some  re- 
thinking for  his  revision,  and  presented  his  new  version 
of  the  lynching  as  an  event  simply  observed,  by  a  witness 
who  was  concerned  only  as  his  mind  and  soul  felt  com- 
passion for  the  victim.   It  seems,  at  first,  to  be  no  more 
than  an  incident,  but  those  who  heard  it  as  finished  the 
second  time  called  it  a  real  story,  complete  with 
Aristotelian  verities. 

Edward  Caropreso,  at  20,  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  class.   He  was  born  in  Maryland,  has  lived  in  Alabama 
and  New  York  State,  has  done  construction  work  and  driven 
a  taxi,  and  is  at  present  a  sophomore  in  the  U.  N.  C. 
Evening  College  at  Chapel  Hill.   Regarding  future  plans, 
he  says  that  he  is  "thinking  about  psychology,  philosophy, 
literature  and  writing.'  I"  The  italics  and  exclamation 
points  are  his  own. 


LIFE  FOR  THE  LAST  TIME 

by  Edward  Joseph  Caropreso 

He  walked  slowly  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  shocked 
and  saddened  by  what  was  happening  far  off  at  the  hill's 
base.   Down  there  at  the  edge  of  the  little  valley  were 
six  men,  seven  horses,  a  flatbed  wagon  and  one  lone  oak 
tree.   He  knew  that  only  five  men  were  going  to  leave  that 
spot  and  return  to  their  normal  ways  of  life.   He  knew, 
too,  that  the  sixth  man  was  going  to  leave  and  he  prayed 
to  God  that  that  man  would  be  welcomed  into  the  good  place. 

He  couldn't  help  that  man  down  there,  he  could  never 
help  any  man  again,  even  if  he  wanted  to.   The  effort  to 
interfere  could  no  longer  stir  in  his  heart.   He  had 
escaped  all  that — that  irrational  violence;  the  cries  for 
blood  that  soothed  the  human  soul,  his  soul  no  longer 
needed.   He  had  made  a  vow  to  find  his  God,  forsaking  all 
other  men,  and  in  doing  so,  he  freed  himself  from  any 
further  obligation  to  them — except  for  prayer.   Prayer  had 
always  been  an  essential  part  of  his  life.   It  was  God's 
gift  to  him  and  his  gift  to  other  men.   But  he  had  given 
all  that  up.   His  attempts  to  help  others  save  their  souls 
had  always  brought  upon  him  unjust  ridicule.   He  stood  the 
laughter  and  the  joking  about  him  and  about  his  God  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  then  he  left,  left  their  life  of 
blasphemy  and  sin  to  find  himself  and  his  salvation.   But 
now,  as  he  watched  the  scene  being  played  out  far  below, 
he  felt  a  peculiar  bond  with  that  man,  a  spiritual  bond. 
He  had  experienced  man's  cruelty  many  times  himself  and  he 
knew,  just  knew,  that  that  man  standing  alone  on  the  wagon, 
as  he  stood  alone  on  the  hilltop,  needed  his  help.   And  he 
prayed  now  to  God  for  this  man's  soul.   He  prayed  at  this 
moment  as  he  had  done  almost  every  moment  of  his  waking 
life.   He  prayed  deep  prayers  from  his  heart  and  mind  for 
the  acceptance  of  that  man  who  was  feeling  life  for  the 
last  time.   And  all  the  while,  he  felt  as  though  he  was 
praying  for  himself. 

He  knelt  then  and  there  to  pray  and  to  watch.   His 
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Words  began  at  a  low  murmur  as  the  man  was  bound,  hands 
behind  him,  and  his  volume  and  emotional  intensity 
increased  each  progressive  step  nearer  the  end  of  that 
man's  life.   When  the  noose  was  fixed  about  the  man's 
neck,  the  sound  of  his  praying  was  a  thin  high  wail.   His 
eyes  burned  and  swelled,  his  ears  rang,  and  his  throat  was 
dry  and  tight  and  gagged  him.   As  the  whip  cracked  its 
command  and  the  horses  lurched  in  obedience,  he  collapsed, 
prostrate,  to  the  thick,  sweet-smelling  grass. 

Weakly  rolling  over  to  his  back,  he  bellowed  his 
imploration  one  final  time.   Then  his  mind  was  sent  reeling 
by  the  combined  effect  of  his  enervation  and  the  pungent 
aroma  of  the  grass  and  earth.   The  sun,  at  its  peak  in  the 
sky,  glared  yellow-white  in  his  eyes  and  erupted  into 
myriad  hues  behind  his  eyes.   His  head  flew  in  swirling 
circles,  while  his  body  undulated  in  soft,  flowing  arcs, 
alternately  rolling  up  and  down,  from  side  to  side.   He 
roamed  the  earth  and  sky.   He  saw  everything  he  had  to  see: 
nothing;  did  everything  he  had  to  do:   nothing;  felt 
everything  he  had  to  feel:   nothing.   He  squeezed  the  clouds 
in  heaven  to  drink  and  picked  the  fruits  of  earth  to  eat. 
He  reached  out  through  the  universe,  but  found  nothing  to 
touch.   And  the  mysteries  were  revealed  to  him  and  he 
understood. 

Now  he  was  ready,  all  had  been  accomplished.   He 
opened  his  eyes  and  discovered  himself  on  his  back,  alone 
with  the  fragrant  earth,  alone  feeling  the  soft  air  slip 
across  his  face,  alone  staring  into  the  mellow-mild, 
calming,  endless  blue  of  the  sky.   And  he  stared  and 
stared  and  stared  .... 


AN  AFTERNOON  WALK 


The  author  watched  something  like  this  as  it  actually 
happened,  pondered  at  great  length  on  why  it  seemed  to  be 
forced  to  happen,  and  did  her  best  to  interpret  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  unhappy  old  man  who  did  not  see 
why  he  should  get  any  older.   It  seems  to  get  close  to  the 
truth  of  its  setting  in  an  ancient,  scarred  land,  of  which 
its  ancient,  scarred  protagonist  is  perhaps  something  of  a 
representative  product. 

Becky  Carr,  New  Hampshire  born,  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  married  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army.   They  lived  for 
three  years  in  Germany  where,  in  addition  to  teaching  at 
the  American  High  School  at  Augsburg,  Mrs.  Carr  travelled 
extensively  in  an  earnest  effort  to  know  the  German  people 
and  their  country.   The  stories  she  wrote  in  class  con- 
vinced their  hearers  that  she  had  succeeded  in  understand- 
ing what  she  wrote  about. 

She  lives  in  Chapel  Hill,  working  for  the  Medical 
School  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  while  her 
husband  completes  his  studies  for  a  master's  degree  in 
Regional  Planning. 


AN  AFTERNOON  WALK 

by  Becky  L.  Carr 

Herr  Doktor  Krueger  slowly  buttoned  his  grey  wool  over- 
coat, then  wrapped  his  dark  scarf  twice  around  his  neck, 
letting  the  ends  fall  loosely  over  his  broad  shoulders.   He 
stood  before  the  gilt-trimmed  mirror  and  set  the  lamb's 
wool  hat  squarely  on  his  broad  white  head,  straightened  the 
scarf,  and  stepped  back  to  scrutinize  his  image.   Piercing 
blue  eyes  scowled  behind  gold  wire-rimmed  glasses.   White 
shaggy  brows  furrowed  together  at  the  top  of  the  long, 
slightly  crooked  nose  that  commanded  attention  by  both  its 
size  and  shape.   He  looked  down  the  nose  to  the  thin-lipped, 
firm  mouth  set  in  the  square  jawline,  confirming  his 
appearance  of  dignity.   Satisfied  with  his  reflection,  he 
reached  for  the  curved  walking  stick  hanging  on  a  hook  by 
the  hallway  lamp  and  turned  to  start  his  afternoon  walk,  a 
daily  ritual,  through  the  park  behind  the  house. 

"Heinrich,  Heinrich?   You  have  left?   Where  are  you?" 
his  wife  sang  out  through  the  rooms  as  her  light,  quick 
steps  tapped  on  parquet  floors  in  search  of  him. 

"Here,  Hildi,"  he  answered,  as  she  bustled  out  of  the 
parlor  blowing  a  wisp  of  brown  curls  off  her  forehead.   Her 
dark  eyes  sparkled  in  a  face  flushed  pink.   She  clasped  her 
smooth  white  hands  in  front  of  her  and  moved  swiftly  and 
easily  toward  him  in  her  wool  skirt  and  sweater.   She  was 
thirty  years  his  junior. 

"Come,  Heinrich,"  she  beckoned  cheerfully,  taking  hold 
of  his  elbow.   "Look,  please,  once  at  the  apartment  before 
the  Americans  come." 

"It  is  March  the  first  already?"  he  asked  as  if  he 
hadn't  been  counting  the  days  himself. 

"  Ja ,  ia>"  she  nodded  excitedly,  "it  is  today — the  new 
couplelnbves  in  this  afternoon,  later.   For  them,  all  is 
ready. " 


Her  voice  echoed  in  the  hallway  as  she  led  him  past  the 
cardboard  boxes  of  discarded  equipment  and  supplies  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  where  until  three  weeks  ago  he  had  kept 
his  office,  and  patients  had  come  daily  to  seek  his  advice 
and  cures.   Then  one  day  Hildi,  surrounded  by  his  four  old- 
est sons  of  his  first  wife,  announced  that  his  patients 
would  be  coming  no  more.   For  him,  it  was  time  to  stop,  she 
said,  eighty-one  years  old  was  old  enough  for  any  man  to 
stop.   And  the  sons  nodded  in  agreement  and  patted  his 
shoulder,  and  the  next  day  they  began  moving  out  the 
couches  and  chairs,  the  tables  and  lights,  the  bookcases 
with  the  sliding  glass  doors,  and  his  closet  full  of  chemi- 
cals and  drugs. 

Now  he  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  in  where  his  outer 
office  had  been,  and  Hildi  chatted  at  his  side. 

"Heinrich,  see — the  living  room."   She  walked  across 
the  new  wall-to-wall  carpet  that  replaced  the  oriental  rug 
and  swept  toward  the  kitchen  with  the  new  white  cupboards 
installed  above  the  sink,  and  the  table  and  chairs  where 
the  examining  table  used  to  be.   She  showed  him  the  bedroom, 
transformed  from  his  laboratory,  with  two  large  wardrobe 
closets  and  a  king-sized  bed  covered  with  a  new  feather 
decke.   He  nodded  slowly  as  Hildi  pointed  all  this  out  to 
him,  then  walked  back  dox^n  the  hallway  and  out  the  door. 

Outside,  two  black  hooks  hung  empty  below  the  doorbell 
where  his  sign  had  been,  a  white  sign  with  neat  black 
letters  announcing  his  name  and  profession:   Dr.   H.  H. 
Krueger,  Homeopath.   He  lifted  his  head  and  struck  the 
cement  steps  with  his  cane  just  once,  then  strode  lamely 
down  the  walkway,  slamming  the  metal  gate  behind  him. 

The  air  was  damp  and  cold,  and  a  raw  winter's  wind 
whistled  through  bare  branches  on  this  first  day  of  March. 
The  strassenbahn  full  of  shoppers  heading  downtown  clanged 
its  bell  at  the  stop  before  the  doctor's  house,  but  he 
walked  past  it  on  the  cobblestones  and  took  a  sharp  left 
onto  the  dirt  road  leading  into  Wilhelmshohe  Park. 

He  slowed  his  pace  and  tried  to  concentrate  on  the 
walkways  winding  ahead  of  him  through  withered  gardens  and 
skeleton  trees,  around  frozen  ponds  and  over  trickling 
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brooklets,  but  the  old  worries  kept  coining  back. 


Hildi  and  her  big  ideas.   First,  the  older  boys  had 
left  home,  and  she  had  rented  the  upstairs  rooms  to 
Americans  at  the  base.   The  Americans  paid  good  rent,  took 
care  of  the  place.  ...   It  had  worked  so  well.  .  .  . 

But  now,  ach,  she  thinks  she's  a  big  business  woman. 
Next  the  whole  damn  house  will  be  open  for  renting,  and 
we'll  be  moving  into  the  basement.  .  .and  the  four  young- 
est. .  .  .   How  do  I  feed  them  without  work?  How  will  they 
eat?  How  can  they  respect  a  father  too  old  to  work? 

They  hardly  knew  him  now — this  man  old  enough  to  be 
their  grandfather.   His  second  family,  how  they  worried 
him. 

Felix,  eighteen  years  old  now,  with  his  long-haired 
friends  playing  loud  music  all  night  long  in  the  garden 
house.  ...   He  shuddered  to  think  of  what  went  on  those 
nights  in  the  garden  house — the  shaggy-haired  girls  running 
in  and  out  and  the  music  in  the  darkness  all  night  long.  .  , 

And  what  about  Marcus?  Ah — little  Marcus,  seventeen 
years,  bright  bushy  red  hair  and  freckles,  roaring  on  his 
motorbike.  .  .two  accidents  already. 

"Hildi,"  he  had  pleaded  after  the  first  mishap,  "Hildi, 
the  bike  must  not  be  fixed;  mein  Gott,  don't  let  him  on  it 
again.  ..."   But  then  Marcus  was  riding  again,  and  the 
second  accident  sent  him  to  the  hospital  for  a  week  and 
home  again  with  his  arm  in  a  cast  and  his  face  in  stitches. 
Marcus,  the  red-headed  clown  who  laughed  when  his  father 
begged  him  to  ride  never  again. 

Daphne  and  Evie ,  the  two  youngest — his  two  little 
strangers.   He  was  sixty-five  when  Daphne  was  born,  then 
Evie  came  two  years  later.   They  were  Kruegers  all  right, 
both  had  inherited  their  father's  large,  humped  nose  and 
his  sharp  blue  eyes. 

He'd  vowed  he  would  never  give  up  working  for  this 


family  he'd  brought  into  the  world  so  late  in  his  life, 
after  Claudia  had  died  and  the  boys  were  half-grown.   These 
older  sons,  not  Hildi's  children  but  Claudia's,  had  begged 
him  to  retir*^'  years  ago.   But  he  wouldn't  stop,  not  for  one 
day.   He  had  to  feed  them  and  clothe  them  and  provide  for 
them.   So  every  day  he  had  worked  in  his  office,  scowling 
in  concentration  with  his  stethoscope,  nodding  in  sympathy 
to  his  patient.s'  complaints.   And  in  the  evenings,  after  a 
dinner  of  boiled  cabbage  and  meat,  he  had  returned  to  his 
office  to  read  in  the  journals  and  study  through  the  micro- 
scope the  diseases  ho.  treated  by  day.   But  now  Hildi  had 
stopped  him,  taken  over,  leaving  him  with  nothing  to  do. 

"Relax,  Heinrich,"  she  said,  "read,  walk,  spend  some 
time  with  the  children."  But  Felix  and  Marcus  were  busy 
with  their  jobs  after  school,  and  Daphne  and  Evie  called 
him  a  crazy  old  man,  and  their  music  made  him  nervous,  very 
nervous o   And  Hildi  T;orked  from  morning  to  night  on  the  new 
apartment. 


Heinrich  heard  tlie  distant  wail  of  a  train  whistle  and 
glanced  at  his  watch— 3:43.   One  hour  and  the  Copenhagen 
Express  would  roar  into  Wilhelmshohe  Station.   Exactly  one 
hour.   He  stopped  by  an  ice-glazed  pond  at  the  foot  of  a 
long,  rolling  hillside  topped  one-half  mile  away  by  a  monu- 
mental statue  of  Herkules.   Herkules,  symbol  of  strength, 
had  been  named  protector  of  the  city  centuries  back  by  the 
Emperor  Friedrich,  who  had  erected  the  monument  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  park.   Every  Sunday  in  summer,  cascades 
played  over  the  525  steps  leading  from  the  base  of  the 
statue,  creating  a  magnificent  waterfall  that  emptied  into 
a  stream  that  ran  its  course  over  rocks  and  aqueducts 
through  the  park,  down  to  the  pond  where  Heinrich  now  stood. 

He  remembered  the  crowds  of  families  that  came  to  the 
park  on  Sundays  to  watch  the  waterfalls ,  and  he  remembered 
the  Sundays  he  had  come  with  Hildi  and  the  family.   Always 
the  four  older  boys  had  taken  turns  holding  onto  Felix  and 
Marcus  and  pushing  Daphne  or  Evie  in  the  stroller,  while  he 
and  Hildi  had  walked  a  little  behind  them  all.   He  remem- 
bered Marcus'  wide-eyed  stare  the  first  time  the  little  boy 
had  seen  the  cascades  open  above  them,  and  the  time  Evie 
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dropped  her  ice  cream  in  the  duck  pond  and  Felix  jumped  in 
after  it.   He  remembered  the  way  Hildi  leaned  on  his  arm  as 
they  walked  through  the  gardens.   She  was  laughing  and 
young,  dark-eved  and  beautiful,  in  her  pink  flowered  dress, 
walking  by  his  side,  looking  up  at  him,  while  the  children 
played.   The  old  man's  eyes  clouded  with  the  memory,  and 
turning  up  his  collar  against  the  late  afternoon  chill,  he 
walked  away  from  the  pond. 

The  paths  were  empty  now  of  afternoon  walkers  as 
Heinrich  made  his  way  toward  the  south  end  of  the  park, 
tapping  the  ground  with  his  walking  stick  to  the  rhythm  of 
his  footsteps.   The  forest  behind  him  turned  blacker  as 
the  sun  dipped  behind  the  hillside,  and  the  hands  on  his 
gold  pocket  watch  moved  toward  4:30. 

The  Wilhelmshohe  Station  sat  down  in  a  hollow  on  the 
edge  of  the  park.   At  first,  only  the  low,  flat  roof  was 
visible,  but  as  he  walked  closer,  Heinrich  could  see  the 
platform  across  the  gulley  where  the  tracks  ran,  and  on  the 
platform,  people  dragging  overstuffed  suitcases,  sitting  on 
benches  looking  up  the  tracks,  pacing  the  platform  slov/ly, 
nibbling  on  sausages  grilled  at  the  outdoor  stand. 

Instead  of  walking  across  the  bridge  to  the  station, 
Heinrich  turned  to  the  right  into  the  long,  dried  grass 
that  grew  along  the  tracks.   In  grass  that  tangled  his 
feet  and  tried  to  trip  him,  he  leaned  heavier  on  his  stick 
and  picked  his  feet  up  high.   He  felt  tired  now,  and  his 
breath  came  slowly  into  his  lungs.   Once  when  he  had  both 
feet  planted  -Pirmly  on  the  ground,  he  waved  his  cane  at  the 
grass  and  tried  to  use  it  like  a  scythe  to  clear  his  way. 
But  his  arm  felt  weak,  and  the  cane's  sharp  point  caught  in 
the  brush.   In  the  distance,  a  whistle  wailed,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Copenhagen  Express.   Heinrich  paused  in 
his  struggle  and  slowly  lifted  his  large,  white  head  to  look 
toward  the  dying  echo.   Then  he  pushed  hurriedly  toward  the 
rails — a  few  more  meters,  a  few  more  seconds  of  struggle  in 
the  tall,  dry  grass. 

Across  the  tracks  on  the  platform,  a  small  girl  in  a 
bright  red  coat  pulled  on  a  woman's  sleeve  and  pointed, 
"Look,  Mutti,  look  at  that  old  man  in  the  grass  over  there. 
He's  trying  to  cross  the  tracks." 
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"Nonsense,  dear,"  the  woman  replied,  glancing  up  from 
the  magazine  she  held  in  her  lap.   "He's  just  going  home 
from  his  afternoon  walk." 

"But  Mutti.  ..." 

Before  she  could  finish,  Heinrich  Krueger  stepped  onto 
the  tracks  in  front  of  the  Copenhagen  Express. 
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COMMUNION 


Here  is  an  effort,  brief  and  tense  but  determined,  to 
make  us  believe  what  we  are  told  is  unbelievable.   The 
author  has  done  his  best  to  come  up  with  the  right  word  for 
everything,  no  more  than  the  right  word,  as  few  right  words 
as  possible.   Each  reader  must  decide  how  well  it  is  done, 
how  true  seems  the  shuddering  old  legend  of  changing  from 
man  to  beast,  and  if  it  is  really  a  devil-sponsored  sabbat 
of  witches  complete  with  sacrificial  victim,  somewhere  in 
the  dark  not  quite  out  of  sound  and  hearing. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Ellis,  Jr.,  who  is  now  in  pursuit  of 
his  degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  was  born  in  Person  County  and  lives  in  Durham.   Of 
himself  he  writes: 

"Medieval  England/China,  San  Francisco/Tintagel,  Sword 
of  Sorcery/ James  Joyce,  Berni  Wright son/Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Poet/Artist." 

Which,  as  set  down  by  one  who  makes  a  necessary  virtue 
of  brevity,  would  seem  to  be  a  catalogue  of  experiences, 
influences  and,  there  at  the  last,  declaration  of  what  Ben 
Ellis  is  in  the  process  of  becoming.   He  draws  and  paints 
skillfully  and  others  besides  himself  call  him  a  poet.   He 
is  resolute  to  go  on  writing  stories  and  sensations  of  the 
supernatural. 


COMMUNION 

by  Ben  Ellis 

Black  midnight.   Malevolent  spirits  roam  the  sky, 
earth,  and  water.   Fiery  spirits  roam  my  soul.   Full  moon 
appeared  woman  bright.   Passion  growled  in  my  throat 
rumbling  through  to  silver-grey  fur  covering  my  body. 
Transformation  is  complete.   Free  to  run  the  forest  this 
night.   To  feast  on  hot  raw  flesh.   Food.   The  Sabbat. 
Masquerade  as  Satan.   Receive  the  offering.   Yes.   Tonight 
I  shall  be  Lucifer.   Demon-wolf . 

Body  flung  through  glass  shattered,  scattered, 
floating,  tumbling,  streaming,  screaming  to  the  ground  in 
rainbow.   Cathedral  of  destruction. 

Druids  of  the  night  chanted  silent  prophesies.   Meadow 
flickered  cherry  flames.   Smokey  fumes  assaulted  my  nos- 
trils, leaving  my  mind  twisted  and  gnarled.   Crazed  aban- 
doned dancing  figures  surrounded  by  immobile  shadowy  trees. 
Ice-cold  stone  altar  stained  deadbrown. 

From  my  perch  through  sweetgreen  leaves  I  could  see 
the  nubile  child-woman  tied  with  the  altar.   Long,  long, 
long  golden  hair  flaming  to  the  dark  ground.   Smooth  white 
virgin  body  shivering  vainly  in  the  cool  autumn  air.   Let 
the  sacrifice  end  quickly. 

The  dirk  silverly  sliced  the  ungodly  innocent  scream. 
Wine-blood  flowed  onto  the  wafer  cold  stone.   I  could  stand 
no  more.   Leaped  through  the  branches  and  crashed  down 
beside  the  altar.   Raised  my  hand  in  the  sign  of  the  goat. 
Gaped-mouthed  masses  sank  to  their  knees  trembling  and 
praising  Satan.   Low  growling  laughter  rumbled  up  my  chest 
and  foamed  across  the  meadow  covering  the  cowering. 

Hands  washed  in  blood,  ripped  out  her  liver.   With  the 
body  over  my  shoulder,  I  walked  back  to  the  forest  eating 
and  howled  long  into  the  night. 
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THE  FENCE 


Those  who  listened  thought  that  the  title  might  hint 
at  a  symbolism.   But  symbolisms  are  dangerous  to  point  out, 
the  more  so  if  the  author  never  meant  those  symbolisms,  may 
not  have  meant  any  symbolism.   One  listener  called  the  story 
"figures  in  a  landscape,"  perhaps  because  here  and  there 
the  author  spoke  in  terms  of  landscape  painting.   But  the 
figures  do  move  and,  be  it  suggested,  do  live  and  do  have 
their  special  strong  influences  upon  each  other. 

There  is  no  dialogue  whatever,  nor  did  the  author 
leave  it  out  by  carelessness.   Here  are  two  silent,  deter- 
minedly lonely  people,  and  here  is  a  third  viewpoint,  of 
the  omniscient  observer  who  from  a  distance  can  look  into 
both  the  characters  and  read  them  without  trying  to  hear 
them. 

Rebecca  Johnson  lives  in  Durham,  and  was  educated  at 
Salem  Academy  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.   She  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  she  would 
like  to  write  a  novel. 


THE  FENCE 

by  Rebecca  Johnson 

A  child  stood  against  the  black  iron  fence  in  front  of 
the  red  brick  house.   Her  hands  grasped  the  top  spikes  of 
two  of  the  pickets  and  her  face  pressed  between  the  bars, 
cutting  it  in  three.   She  was  Hattie  Caulfield,  she  was 
nine,  and  she  had  come  to  see  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
house. 

The  house  she  looked  at  was  a  two  story  red  brick,  a 
big  rectangle  with  a  forward  sloping  roof  and  dark  green 
shutters.   It  sat  behind  the  fence  on  a  brown  spotty  yard 
as  big  as  a  football  field.   Tall  sparse  shrubs  crudely 
placed  along  the  fence  hid  the  lower  half  of  the  house 
except  where  a  black  gate  opened  onto  a  dirt  walk  leading 
up  to  a  big  white  door.   It  was  a  landscape  in  brick  and 
fir  and  iron,  and  the  brown  of  dead  grass.   The  stillness 
of  a  painting  surrounded  it.   The  walk  was  dust  dry  but 
there  was  no  breeze  to  move  it.   The  house  sat  alone  on  an 
empty  street,  no  cars  passed  or  children  called  to  break 
the  stillness. 

Martin  Gamble  lived  in  the  house.   He  was  a  big  silent 
man  with  silver  hair  and  impeccably  tailored  suits.   He  was 
rich.   His  grandfather  had  started  a  mill  and  the  mill  had 
grown  into  this  town,  and  now  he  owned  mills  and  factories 
all  over  New  England,  and  one  or  two  in  Europe.   He  was 
rich;  in  his  world  he  was  famous.   But  every  morning  at 
seven  he  was  driven  to  his  office  in  that  first  mill  of  his 
grandfather's  making,  and  every  evening  at  eight  he  was 
driven  home  for  dinner  with  his  wife,  the  wife  who  was  a 
mystery. 

Eight  years  ago  he  had  gone  to  New  York  for  a  visit  and 
two  months  later  there  had  been  an  announcement  of  his 
marriage  in  the  town  paper.   When  he  returned  he  had  brought 
a  wife  back  with  him.   His  wife  was  a  mystery  to  the  town. 
She  took  no  part  in  its  life,  joined  no  clubs,  invited  no 
guests  into  her  home.   Only  rarely  would  someone  catch 
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sight  of  her  in  a  little  yellow  sports  car,  a  scarf  knotted 
around  her  reddish  hair,  ends  streaming  in  the  wind.   From 
these  glimpses  of  Sheehan  Gamble  they  saw  she  was  young  and 
beautiful,  but  with  a  strange  bitterness  about  her  mouth. 

The  townspeople  rarely  saw  Sheehan  Gamble,  but  that 
did  not  keep  them  from  talking  about  her.   The  red  brick 
house  she  lived  in  was  important  because  Martin  Gamble 
ovmed  it.   Sheehan  Gamble  was  important  because  Martin 
Gamble  ovmed  her.   So  people  talked  idly  and  probed  care- 
lessly, and  somehow  out  of  the  talk  and  discussion  and 
investigation,  someone  had  discovered  the  thing  that  had 
brought  Hat tie  Caulfield  to  the  black  iron  fence.   Above 
all  other  things  in  the  world  Hattie  Caulfield  loved  words 
and  books ;  and  above  all  other  things  she  desired  in  the  world 
was  the  desire  to  see  someone  who  made  those  words  into 
books.   That  was  why  she  had  come.   Sheehan  Gamble  was 
a  writer . 


Sheehan  Gamble  looked  down  from  the  window  of  her  study 
on  the  small  figure  at  the  fence.   For  three  days  the  child 
had  come  to  the  fence,  and  for  three  days  Sheehan  had  been 
unable  to  work.   She  pounded  at  the  typewriter,  shuffled 
her  papers,  chewed  her  pencil,  but  the  words  wouldn't  come. 
The  child  at  the  fence  disturbed  her  in  a  way  she  didn't 
understand.   She  would  come  late  in  the  afternoon  and  stay 
until  dusk  began  to  fall.   Sometimes  she  stood  as  now,  her 
face  pressed  against  the  bars;  others  she  sat  in  the  dust 
with  her  legs  crossed.   But  always  she  stared  at  the  house 
with  that  direct  gaze;  nothing  else  captured  her  attention. 
It  picked  at  Sheehan 's  mind  that  she  came  so  late  in  the 
afternoon,  until  somewhere  a  cog  turned  and  she  remembered 
that  it  must  be  after  school.   It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  she  had  thought  of  a  child  and  school.   She  looked 
out  the  window  again.   Suddenly  she  pushed  back  her  chair 
from  the  big  desk  and  went  down  the  stairs  and  out  the 
front  door . 


Hattie  saw  the  figure  coming  towards  her,  very  straight 
and  walking  quickly.   She  wasn't  frightened.   She  knew  who 
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it  was.   This  was  what  she  had  come  for.   The  woman  hsd  on 
blue  jeans  that  looked  new  and  a  red  shirt  that  looked  old. 
A  red  bandana  was  tied  around  her  hair.   Sheehan  walked  up 
to  her  and  looked  dovm  at  her  for  a  minute,  then  said,  "Do 
you  want  to  come  in?"  Hat tie  let  herself  in  through  the 
gate  and  they  walked  up  the  dusty  walk  together. 


Two  or  three  afternoons  a  week  Hat tie  would  appear  at 
the  fence.   She  never  moved  beyond  the  gate,  but  stood 
looking  towards  the  second  floor  window  to  the  study.   A 
figure  would  appear  in  the  window,  gesture,  and  only  then 
would  she  open  the  gate  and  trot  up  the  walk,  touching  the 
stoop  as  the  big  door  swung  open. 

These  were  strange  afternoons.   Sometimes  Hattie  wan- 
dered about  the  study  as  Sheehan  worked,  fingering  the 
books  along  the  walls,  here  and  there  choosing  one  to  look 
through.   Other  times  she  made  her  way  about  the  house,  in 
and  out  of  lonely  rooms  and  up  and  down  the  big  staircase. 

They  rarely  spoke,  but  their  quietness  did  not  bother 
Hattie.   She  was  a  quiet  child,  a  watcher  and  a  listener. 
She  would  sit  at  the  small  desk  in  the  study,  supposedly 
thumbing  through  one  of  the  books  from  the  shelves.   But 
what  she  saw  and  read  was  Sheehan,  the  woman  at  the  big 
desk,  as  she  poured  over  her  papers  or  her  typewriter, 
often  whispering  her  words  aloud.   Sheehan  was  the  force  in 
the  room  and  all  of  Hattie 's  senses  were  drawn  towards  that 
force. 

When  Sheehan  was  away  from  the  study  her  face  was  cold 
and  hard  and  beautiful.   She  spoke  little  to  anyone  in  the 
house.   She  never  spoke  of  her  husband  or  herself.   When  she 
did  speak,  her  words  were  bitterly  sarcastic.   She  seemed 
brittle  to  Hattie,  like  peanut  candy.   But  when  she  was  in 
the  study,  when  she  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  she  came  alive. 
Hunched  over  in  her  chair,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin, 
she  was  alive  with  an  intensity  and  fierceness  Hattie  had 
never  seen  before.   She  could  feel  the  hard  ball  of  it  in 
her  stomach  as  Sheehan  must  in  hers.   Expressions  flew 
across  her  face,  grimaces  of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  and 
fury,  sometimes  of  pleasure.   Hattie  could  feel  the  great 
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force  that  flowed  throughout  her  from  her  head  to  her  feet 
and  back  again.  The  room  became  charged  with  it  as  Hat tie 
became  charged  with  it . 


After  she  let  her  in,  Sheehan  often  forgot  the  child 
was  there.   Sometimes  the  child  moved  about  the  house 
before  coming  to  the  study,  others  she  came  there  immedi- 
ately.  She  would  come  in  and  settle  herself  at  the  little 
table  or  on  the  big  leather  couch  and  go  about  her  reading 
or  drawing.   She  was  quiet  and  Sheehan  soon  became  obliv- 
ious to  her  as  she  wrote.   But  as  the  days  passed,  on  the 
days  she  did  not  come  to  the  gate,  she  missed  her.   The 
child  became  a  part  of  her  life,  and  hers  was  a  life  of 
few  parts.   She  wrote,  she  ate,  she  slept,  she  accepted 
her  husband  in  her  bed  as  his  due,  her  price.   It  was  this 
way  of  her  necessity.   She  had  chosen  it.   She  lived  in  the 
world  of  her  words  and  wanted  no  other.   She  counted  her- 
self a  realist;  that  was  why  she  was  the  way  she  was.   She 
had  wanted  to  know  reality,  and  the  reality  she  had  learned 
had  embittered  her.   She  trusted  no  one;  she  would  not  have 
trusted  herself.   But  as  the  days  went  by  and  Hattie  came 
and  sat  and  wandered  through  the  house  she  realized  she  had 
come  to  depend  on  Hattie  and  it  frightened  her.   I  shall 
have  to  ask  her  to  come  no  more,  she  thought. 


A  woman  stood  by  the  black  iron  fence  in  front  of  the 
red  brick  house.   The  house  was  empty  now.   Martin  Gamble 
was  dead,  seized  with  a  heart  attack  in  his  big  black  car 
on  the  way  to  his  office  one  morning.   No  one  knew  where 
Sheehan  was.   She  had  disappeared  as  quickly  and  completely 
as  she  had  come.   Hattie  looked  at  the  house  and  remembered 
the  afternoons  in  the  study  and  the  woman  who  had  lived 
there.   It  had  been  many  years  and  she  had  forgotten  much 
of  the  house  and  the  study,  but  never  everything,  and  never 
the  woman.   As  she  stood  at  the  fence,  much  came  back  to  her 
and  she  saw  again  Sheehan' s  brilliance  and  her  brittleness. 
And  now  Hattie  had  read  the  books  she  wrote,  and  as  she 
remembered  the  woman  and  the  bitter  lines  about  her  mouth, 
and  coldness  of  her  face,  she  remembered  too  the  words  she 
had  read  and  she  thought  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  the  woman, 
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the  coldness  of  her  face,  but  oh  the  softness  and  mist  of 
her  words,  how  they  flowed  slowly  and  sleepily  like  a 
river,  like  a  foggy  memory,  and  of  how  they  too,  like  a 
river,  were  looking  for  a  sea  in  which  to  pour,  a  place  in 
which  to  flow. 
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NINETY-FIVE  ACRES   FOR  AN  EYE 


Had  there  been  Medicare  back  yonder  in  the  1950' s, 
this  simple  story  of  country  people  probably  would  not  have 
happened.   But  it  does  seem  to  happen,  told  as  it  is  in  the 
forthright  language  of  those  who  live  it,  seems  to  happen 
right  down  to  where  there's  another  of  today's  good  reasons 
for  being  glad  no  son  is  following  you  into  the  sort  of 
world  it  seems  to  be. 

For  the  world  can  seem  to  be  a  world  of  not  enough 
money,  no  matter  how  hard  you  work;  a  world  of  too  much 
trouble,  no  matter  how  desperately  you  plan. 

Jim  Lasley  was  born  in  Burlington  and  graduated  from 
Elon  College  with  a  degree  in  English.   He  lives  in  Chapel 
Hill  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  is  special  projects 
reporter  for  the  Durham  Herald .   His  best  friend,  he  says, 
is  an  English  setter  named  Spot;  his  determination  is  to 
keep  on  writing  fiction. 


NINETY-FIVE  ACRES  FOR  AN  EYE 
by  Jim  Lasley 

The  old  man  and  the  old  woman  worked  all  their  lives 
to  get  old  and  rest.   Year  after  year  they  farmed  95  acres, 
scraping  out  enough  to  get  by  and  putting  a  little  aside  in 
savings.   Now  the  time  had  come  to  ease  off,  and  let  the 
earth  rest,  too.   It  had  eaten  away  the  old  man's  and  the 
old  woman's  strength,  and  their  toil  had  sopped  much  of  the 
richness  from  the  land. 

All  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  asked  now  was  that 
they  be  let  alone  to  sit  and  rock  and  watch  the  seasons  go. 
But  the  old  woman's  eyes  were  failing.   She  could  tell  a 
difference  each  day.   Dimmer  and  dimmer  light  became.   The 
doctor  said  cataracts  were  the  cause.   He  gave  her  glasses 
with  lenses  as  dark  as  a  well  bottom  and  said  a  $4,000 
operation  was  all  that  could  save  her  from  blindness.   The 
old  man  and  the  old  woman  didn't  have  money  for  such.   All 
they  had  was  enough  for  food  and  to  pay  the  yearly  taxes  on 
the  farm. 

But  the  old  man,  his  name  was  Will,  told  his  wife  there 
was  bound  to  be  a  way.   He  said  they  had  confronted  many  a 
problem  over  the  years  and  had  gotten  by.   But  the  old  woman, 
her  name  was  Jenny,  hardly  thought  it  could  be.   She  was 
ready  to  get  used  to  blindness  and  believed  things  could  be 
worse.   She  was  proud  to  be  alive.   But  the  old  man  hurt  in 
his  heart.   He  vowed  to  find  a  way  to  buy  the  operation. 

The  world  didn't  get  much  nevermind  at  Will's  and 
Jenny's  place.   They  had  never  concerned  themselves  with 
city  problems.   Their  cares  had  been  the  weather — whether  it 
would  dry  out  the  land  or  nourish  it  with  rain.   Will's 
father,  a  German  immigrant,  bought  the  place  for  $6  an  acre 
in  1877.   There  had  been  wheat  and  hay  and  tobacco  and 
chickens  and  happiness  ever  since. 

Come  evening  as  the  sun  sets.  Will  and  Jenny  sat  on  the 
front  porch  and  rocked  and  looked  out  across  the  fields. 
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Life  together  never  bore  them  children.   Now,  with  her  eyes 
going,  the  longing  in  Jenny  for  a  child  returned.   Maybe 
she  would  feel  more  secure  if  they  had  somebody  else.   She 
kept  that  feeling  locked  deep  in  her  heart.   Will  had 
talked  of  a  son  once  to  carry  on  the  farm,  a  son  to  take 
hunting  for  quail.   That  had  been  his  dream. 

Will  thought  about  the  boy  again  this  day  as  he  sat  on 
the  porch,  with  Jenny's  eyes  playing  on  his  mind.   He 
rocked  back  and  forth,  the  rocker  creaking  on  the  back 
swing.   Will's  eyes  were  set  deep  under  bushy  brows.   He 
had  thick  gray  hair  and  age  lines  running  across  his  fore- 
head.  Despite  a  worried  expression,  his  face  held  a  hint 
of  the  boy  who  was  once  there. 

After  a  while  he  called  out,  "Jenny.   A  cloud's  coming, 
It's  gonna  storm  before  night.   I  can  smell  it." 

She  heard  him  from  the  kitchen,  where  she  gathered  a 
bowl  for  shelling  beans  and  a  newspaper  to  hold  the  shucks. 
Jenny  shuffled  across  the  living  room  and  pushed  open  the 
screen  door.   It  squeaked.   She  wore  a  dark  striped  dress 
with  an  apron  tied  around  her  waist.   She  shaded  her  eyes 
with  the  folded  paper.   Even  with  her  dark  glasses  in  the 
late  afternoon,  the  glare  almost  was  too  much.   It  hurt 
Will  to  see  her  that  way — his  Jenny  that  time  had  been  so 
kind  to  until  now.   Her  hair  turned  white  before  she 
reached  40,  but  her  face  stayed  smooth  and  full.   She  was 
small.   The  top  of  her  head  reached  barely  to  Will's 
shoulder . 

Will  and  Jenny  were  in  their  45th  year  together .   They 
had  never  been  separated  since  they  married  in  1912,  the 
year  Will  quit  semipro  baseball  because  his  daddy  died  and 
somebody  had  to  tend  the  farm. 

"Jenny,"  Will  said,  "here  let  me  help  you  with  them 
beans.   You  needn't  put  a  strain  on  your  eyes." 

"Shelling  this  little  handful  won't  hurt  me,"  she  said, 
"You  go  on  now.   I  know  you  want  to  see  them  run  the  dogs." 

"Nope.   I  don't." 
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"Well,  I  won't  have  you  staying  here  on  count  of  me," 
she  said.   "It'll  do  us  both  good.   Now  go." 

"It'll  wait  until  tomorrow,"  he  said.   "They'll  still 
be  running.   Don't  feel  up  to  it  now." 

She  pressed  him  no  more,  but  turned  her  back  to  the 
sun  to  rock  and  shell  with  the  bowl  and  paper  on  her  lap. 

Will  watched  the  sun  fade  behind  the  trees.   They  had 
come  too  far  together  to  lose  now,  he  thought.   Maybe  the 
bank  would  lend  him  the  money.   He  had  borrowed  and  repaid 
before.   If  he  had  strength  enough  left  he  could  do  it 
again.   In  the  morning  he  would  go  to  town  and  see.   Jenny 
had  to  have  the  operation. 

Will  slept  little  that  night.   He  fretted  with  worry 
and  listened  to  the  noises  of  the  night — the  crickets 
singing  outside  the  bedroom  window,  the  baying  of  a  hound 
far  away  and  Jenny,  beside  him,  breathing  slow  and  long. 
He  could  almost  hear  his  heart  beating.   He  wondered  if  it 
would  hold  out  long  enough.   Emotion  swelled  within  him. 
He  had  to  keep  going,  work  the  land  again.   He  must  regain 
the  strength  he  had  before.   His  land  had  given  him  plenty. 
He  prayed  it  would  keep  doing  it.   Finally,  Will  left  the 
bed  and  quietly  slipped  on  his  trousers  and  a  jacket.   He 
went  out  into  the  night,  opening  the  front  door  carefully. 

The  cold  air  cleared  his  mind.   He  stood  on  the  front 
porch  and  took  three  deep  breaths.   The  moon  shining  across 
the  fields  reminded  him  of  snow.   Will  went  down  the  five 
steps  and  tracked  through  the  dew.   Patches  of  grass  sur- 
rounded the  small,  frame  dwelling  that  his  father  had  built. 
An  ageless  oak  tree  shaded  the  roof.   Will  walked  across  the 
yard  and  into  a  field  of  weeds  and  corn  stubble.   He  stepped 
over  the  wavy  furrows  which  gradually  wore  down  with  time 
and  neglect. 

Will  kicked  at  the  hard  ground  with  his  boot  and  the 
soil  crumbled.   He  knelt  down  and  took  up  a  clod  squeezing 
it  tightly  in  his  fist  until  it  broke.   His  big,  liver- 
spotted  hands  trembled.   He  jiggled  the  soil  and  let  the 
powder  spill  between  his  fingers.   He  held  his  hands  before 
him  and  wondered  again  if  they  could  still  produce.   They 
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had  been  strong  and  steady  once.   Hands  that  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  had  tilled  the  soil,  split  wood,  hauled 
water  and  been  gentle  and  skilled  enough  to  aid  in  fawning. 
Will  stared  at  them  and  for  a  moment  they  were  steady 
again.   He  looked  up  in  the  sky.   It  was  a  clear  night,  and 
the  stars  seemed  to  wink  at  him.   Will  walked  on  through 
the  field  to  a  tractor  path  which  led  back  to  the  house. 
He  tried  to  think  of  hunting,  but  Jenny's  eyes  dominated 
his  mind.   He  would  see  Mr.  Howells  at  the  bank  in  the 
morning.   He  returned  to  the  house  and  slept. 


"It's  been  a  long  time.  Will,"  Howells  said,  pumping 

his  visitor's  hand.   "Take  a  seat  and  I'll  be  right  with 

you."  He  gave  Will  a  pat  on  the  back  and  proceeded  behind 
his  walnut  desk. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Howells,"  Will  said,  sitting  down. 

"Yes  sir.  Will.   How's  the  farm?   Dandy  place  you 
have,"  he  said,  signing  a  letter.   Howells  was  sixty  years 
old,  a  little  stout  and  almost  bald.   He  had  pink  babyish 
skin  and  wore  a  dark  gray  suit  and  navy  tie. 

"Miss  Rains,"  he  called  into  the  office  intercom. 
"You  may  take  the  letter  now." 

Will  clutched  his  hat  by  its  floppy  brim.  He  waited 
with  a  worried,  anxious  feeling  inside.  His  khaki  jacket 
was  zipped  up  half  way  in  the  front . 

"There,"  Howells  said,  handing  over  the  letter  to  the 
secretary.   Than  he  leaned  back  as  if  ready  for  a  casual 
chat. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you.  Will?" 

"Mr.  Howells,  I  need  to  borrow  $A,000,"  Will  said, 
looking  straight  at  the  banker.   "Jenny,  my  wife,  she's 
going  blind  and  needs  an  operation  to  save  her  eyes.   You 
lent  me  before  and  I  always  paid  it  back  and  will  do  it 
again. " 
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Howells  Sit  up  to  his  desk.   His  pink  face  had  gone 
grave,   He  took  up  his  pen. 

"I  know  you  have,  Will,  and  we  certainly  want  to  help 
you  again.   What  exactly  is  your  wife's  trouble?" 

"Cataracts,"  Will  said,  rubbing  the  rim  of  his  hat. 
"She  can  barely  see,  and  it  seems  her  sight  gets  worse  by 
the  day." 

"Had  a  problem  with  cataracts  myself  year  or  so  ago," 
the  banker  said.   "So,  I  know  what  she's  going  through. 
But  now  Will,  you  realize  the  Bank  Commission  has  some 
strict  regulations  about  lending  money  to  folks  with  a 
little  age  on  them." 

He  said  that  with  a  little  chuckle  as  if  to  say  he 
didn't  quite  go  along  with  the  rules.  Will  watched  him 
across  the  desk. 

"The  big  question  before  us  is  not  collateral.   You, 
of  course,  have  the  farm,  but  could  you  repay?' 

"Mr.  Howells,"  Will  said,  sitting  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  red  leather  chair,  "I'm  going  to  plant  in  soybeans. 
They're  big  producers  and  a  money  crop.   I  figure  the  way 
things  are  going,  and  if  the  good  Lord  is  willing,  that  in 
four  or  five  years  all  the  money  will  be  paid  back." 

Howells  held  up  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  indicate  his 
agreement. 

"But,"  he  said,  "we  can't  forget  the  unknowns.   Now 
let's  be  realistic.   If  anyone  knows,  you  know  what  the 
we  '  ther  can  do--wipe  out  a  whole  year's  crop  and  then  where 
ar ^  you?   Will,  I  want  to  be  real  straight  about  this.   I 
kn  V  you've  got  15  or  20  more  good  years  at  least.   But  a 
ma. I  when  he  reaches  your  age — you're  about  72  now,  aren't 
yo,?" 

Will  nodded  yes. 

"Well,  a  man  just  can't  tell  about  his  health  from  day 
to  day.   You  take  old  Ben  Jones  over  at  the  hardware  store 
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was  only  62.   Never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life  and  a  heart 
attack  killed  him  just  like  that,"  Howells  said,  snapping 
his  fingers. 

Will  listened,  his  hands  trembling  more  than  usual. 

"But  I'll  make  you  a  proposition.   The  bank's  interested 
in  your  farm.   We've  been  buying  up  land  recently  for  invest- 
ment purposes,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  wouldn't  take  your 
place.   With  what  we'll  pay,  you  and  Jenny  could  buy  a  place 
closer  in  town.   Be  mighty  convenient  for  you,  close  to 
stores  and  the  doctors." 

Will  felt  sick,  stabbing  pains  deep  inside.   He'd  never 
thought  of  selling.   He  and  Jenny  couldn't  move.   The  farm 
was  a  part  of  their  souls.   He  didn't  know  how  to  react  to 
Howell's  offer.   But  he  had  to  have  the  money. 

"Mr.  Howells,"  he  said,  "I  thank  you  but  the  land  is  all 
we  got.   We  couldn't  leave  it." 

"Can't  say  that  I  didn't  expect  you  to  react  that  way, 
Will.   So,  let's  look  at  it  another  way.   You  want  the 
money.   The  bank  wants  your  farm.   I  think  we  both  can  have 
what  we're  after.   You  deed  the  farm  to  us  and  in  return, 
we'll  pay  you  the  operation  costs  and  let  you  and  Jenny  live 
out  the  rest  of  your  days  on  the  farm.   We  might  develop 
some  of  the  land  in  the  meantime,  but  I  doubt  it.   Regardless, 
your  house  won't  be  bothered  as  long  as  the  two  of  you  want 
to  stay  there." 

Will  realized  there  was  no  other  way.   It  hurt  him  more 
than  he  could  explain.   The  bank's  lawyer  was  summoned  and 
the  papers  were  drawn,  with  check  marks  inked  in  where  Will 
and  Jenny  were  to  sign. 

Will  had  never  lied  to  Jenny,  and  she  had  come  to  never 
question  his  word.   He  told  her  he  had  arranged  a  bank  loan. 
He  felt  sick  telling  her  like  that.   She  worried  how  they 
would  repay  the  money.   Jenny  couldn't  read  the  arrangement 
and  couldn't  see  well  enough  to  sign.   Will  took  her  hand  in 
his  and  scribbled  her  signature  above  the  black  line. 

"Jenny,"  he  said,  "the  most  important  thing  now  is  your 
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eyes.   Put  the  bank  out  of  your  mind." 

She  went  ahead  with  the  operation,  concerned  about 
leaving  Will  during  the  week  in  the  hospital.   After  the 
operation,  the  doctor  said  Jenny's  eyes  were  saved.   Will 
drove  home  alone,  feeling  both  sad  and  happy.   He  was 
tired  and  went  to  bed  early  without  eating.   He  slept 
soundly  and  dreamed  of  the  son  he  never  had,  the  son  who 
wasn't  there  to  need  the  farm. 
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THE  VILLAGE 


This  story  takes  place  in  Italy,  and  its  characters 
are  Italians  of  various  fortune,  temperament  and  viewpoint. 
It  sounds  Italian,  and  it  should.   But  it  could  be  a  story 
of  here  or  anywhere,  because  people  and  what  they  do  and 
dream  and  achieve  are  always  more  alike  than  they  are 
different.   Maybe  the  whole  point  is  made  in  the  final 
hundred  words  about  how  Carlo  lived  in  his  shabby  little 
village,  left  it,  and  then  came  back. 

Sarah  Robbins  was  born  in  High  Point  and  grew  up  in 
Greensboro.   She  attended  Agnes  Scott  College  for  three 
years  before  leaving  to  join  her  husband,  stationed  with 
the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Italy.   The  Robbinses  spent 
three  years  there,  then  returned  to  North  Carolina  where 
Mr.  Robbins  is  working  on  a  graduate  degree  in  Communica- 
tions and  Mrs.  Robbins  will  take  her  bachelor's  degree  with 
a  major  in  English  this  summer. 


THE  VILLAGE 

by  Sarah  Robbins 

Three  figures  emerged  from  the  weather-scarred  village 
church  and  shuffled  quickly  along  the  narrow  dirt  street. 
The  tallest  wore  the  black  of  a  country  priest.   He  turned 
to  the  two  boys  behind  him  and  spoke,  "Hurry  along,  let's 
not  be  late." 

Being  careful  not  to  trip  over  his  long  altar-boy 
robes.  Carlo  tried  to  shift  the  weight  of  the  gold  cross  he 
carried.   It  was  connected  to  a  tall  wooden  pole  that  made 
it  taller  than  he  was  and  difficult  to  handle.   He  quick- 
ened his  pace  to  catch  up  to  Gino  and  the  priest.   The  cold 
was  sharp,  but  the  street's  row  of  box-houses  shielded  them 
from  the  wind. 

The  old  cleric  halted  before  a  heavy  wooden  door  and 
rang  the  bell.   Carlo  felt  excitement  surge  up  inside  him. 
The  Ronzinis'  Christmas  village  awaited  them  inside.   Every 
Chriatmas  Eve  for  four  years  he  and  Gino  had  gone  with  the 
priest  to  bless  the  model  town  before  the  doctor's  yearly 
party.   Jumping  lightly  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  Carlo 
softly  hummed  a  seasonal  tune. 

When  the  toothless  old  maid  opened  the  door.  Carlo 
followed  the  other  two  up  the  stairs  to  the  Ronzinis'  spa- 
cious home,  and  as  he  climbed  he  thought  how  he  had  heard 
his  father  tell  his  brother  Pino  the  difference  between 
rich  and  poor: 

"The  rich,  Pino,  they  live  upstairs  and  come  down  in 
the  street  only  when  they  must.  They  sit  on  their  bal- 
conies up  above  and  watch  all  of  us  in  the  street  below. 
We  live  on  the  dirt  street  and  work  in  the  ground;  but  a 
rich  man,  when  you  open  the  door  to  his  house,  you  first 
see  only  stairs.  And  how  rich  he  is,  is  how  many  stairs 
above  you  he  lives." 

Then  Pino  and  his  father  had  laughed,  up  front  in  the 
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rickety  cart  that  carried  them  to  their  small  vineyard. 
But  Carlo,  quietly  balanced  in  back  among  the  creaking 
harvest  baskets,  had  heard  the  bitterness  in  his  father's 
voice.   And  he  thought  of  it  each  year  when  he  climbed  the 
steps  up  to  Dr.  Ronzini's  home. 

But  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  landing,  he  always 
forgot  such  serious  thoughts  in  excited  expectation  of 
what  they  would  see  in  the  small  front  room  that  over- 
looked the  street.   Laughter  and  gay  chatter  called  from 
the  living  room.   They  trailed  behind  Padre  Armado  as  he 
made  his  way  into  the  \>7arm  bright  party. 

The  balding  mayor  and  his  fat  wife  were  there,  and  Dr. 
Ronzini's  cousin  who  drove  in  a  car  from  another  town  every 
year.   The  cousin  was  as  round  as  Dr.  Ronzini,  and  his  eyes 
were  almost  as  merry.   His  aging  wife  had  bourne  him  five 
children.   Dr.  Ronzini  had  only  two — the  son,  gone  away  to 
a  school  in  the  north,  and  sixteen-year-old  Anna.   Black 
eyes  dancing,  Anna  gaily  held  court  for  the  five  visiting 
children,  who  giggled  at  the  lofty  pronouncements  she  was 
making  from  her  huge  stuffed-chair  throne. 

Carlo  and  Gino's  customary  animation  vanished  and  they 
hovered  meekly  behind  the  priest's  robes  as  Signora  Ronzini 
bustled  up. 

"Ah,  padre,  at  last  you  are  here.   All  of  the  children 
are  wild  to  see  the  village.   But  we  told  them  they  must 
wait  until  you  had  come  for  the  blessing  and  songs." 

She  was  a  large  woman,  heavy  with  prosperity.   Her  body 
swelled  out  all  over  from  hearty  meals.   Her  greying  hair 
was  twisted  back  in  the  customary  bun,  but  her  face  did  not 
bear  the  hundreds  of  etched  lines  that  the  other  local  women 
wore  as  testimony  to  their  labors.   A  pair  of  small  spec- 
tacles perched  jauntily  on  her  nose. 

Then  Dr.  Ronzini's  voice  boomed  from  across  the  room 
as  he  summoned  Padre  Armado.   "Ah,  padre,  you  are  here. 
Come,  come,  you  and  I  will  prepare  everything." 

The  priest  strode  quickly  toward  the  amiable  round 
man's  waving  hand.   Gino  and  Carlo  scurried  along  behind, 
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through  the  sitting  room  and  hall  and  up  to  the  closed  door 
of  the  front  room. 

His  hand  on  the  knob,  Dr.  Ronzini  turned  to  confide  to 
the  wrinkled  priest,  "This  year  I  think  you  will  find  I  have 
outdone  myself,  padre.   Truly  a  little  marvel  awaits  you 
behind  the  door." 

He  smiled  even  more  broadly  and  shifted  his  glance  to 
include  the  two  excited  boys.   Fingers  pursed  together,  he 
drew  his  left  hand  up  toward  his  mouth,  then  let  it  fly 
away  with  open  fingers  as  he  chuckled,  "bellissima .' "   Carlo 
saw  the  nail  on  his  little  finger  was  still  amazingly  long, 
the  old  sign  of  the  class  that  did  no  manual  labor. 

Then  he  opened  the  door.   Inside  it  was  black  until 
they  heard  a  click  and  an  overhanging  plastic  star  illumi- 
nated the  village.   Carlo  saw  immediately  that  it  was  finer 
than  any  year  before.   The  model  now  filled  one  whole  side 
of  the  room.   Dr.  Ronzini  had  added  more  dirt  and  little 
pebbles  to  build  up  rolling  hills.   Toward  the  front  was  a 
grove  of  tiny  plastic  trees  with  a  farmer  standing  among 
them.   Than  a  man  plowing  his  field,  and  behind  that  chil- 
dren running.   A  stream  of  water  actually  gurgled  through 
the  little  hills,  and  Carlo  tried  to  think  where  the  pump 
must  be  hidden.   Miniature  goats  grazed  on  a  hillside  near 
the  town,  which  was  set  up  near  the  center  of  the  model. 
There  Carlo  could  see  the  houses  familiar  from  years  past, 
with  one  wall  gone  from  each  to  reveal  women  cooking  over 
fires,  babies  in  cradles,  bent  old  men  by  firesides,  and 
countless  other  figures  busy  about  their  eternal  tasks.   But 
furthest  away  from  the  viewers  was  the  center  of  attention, 
in  a  hill  built  up  higher  than  the  rest,  the  cave  that  drew 
shepherds  up  toward  it.   Dr.  Ronzini  smiled  paternally  at  the 
Holy  Family  and  their  visitors. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  my  little  people  and  their 
town?"  he  boomed. 

"Magnif ico,  dottore,  magnif ico, "  said  the  priest,  "it 
has  grown  again."  The  host  bobbed  his  smiling  head  up  and 
down  at  the  compliment. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  try  to  make  it  look  better  every  year.  .  .  , 
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And  so,  are  we  ready?" 

"Just  a  moment,  dottore. "  And  Padre  Armado  leaned  over 
to  light  Gino's  censer.   Dr.  Ronzini  flung  open  the  door, 
and  everyone  came  rushing  in  to  exclaim  over  his  handywork. 
The  priest  allowed  enough  time  for  the  expected  squeals  of 
appreciation  before  beginning  his  prayer.   Then  they  all 
joined  in  singing.   After  the  final  Christmas  blessing,  the 
children  and  adults  pressed  closer  for  better  looks  at  the 
elaborate  model  town  as  Dr.  Ronzini  surveyed  the  scene  con- 
tentedly. 

Then  they  all  pushed  amiably  into  the  dining  room, 
where  the  table  almost  sagged  under  the  weight  of  the  array 
of  food.   There  were  thin  glass  plates  set  on  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  all  the  friends  and  relatives  heaped  them  high 
with  cakes  and  cookies  while  Dr.  Ronzini  poured  liqueurs  for 
his  guests.   Gino  and  Carlo  lingered  in  a  corner,  certain 
they  were  not  meant  to  help  themselves,  hoping  someone  would 
think  to  offer  them  a  sampling  of  the  fine  fare. 

Then  Gino  grinned  to  see  Signora  Ronzini  coming  toward 
them  with  a  napkin  full  of  cookies  in  each  hand.   She  told 
them  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen  when  they  finished  and  Rita 
would  give  them  something  for  their  families. 

Padre  Armado  stood  by  Dr.  Ronzini  as  he  surveyed  the 
cheerful  guests.   He  turned  and  clucked  to  the  priest,  "Look 
at  those  two  boys  gobbling  up  their  cookies  like  they're 
starving . " 

Padre  Armado  smiled  at  his  two  charges.   "They  do  so 
enjoy  coming  to  help  me  every  year.   They  are  good  boys.   I 
have  taught  them  to  read  and  write  and  all  the  math  I  know. 
I  only  wish  I  could  teach  them  more.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
dottore,  I  had  been  wanting  to  ask  you  about  Carlo.   He  is 
a  bright  boy,  he  should  be  in  school.   I  had  been  hoping  I 
might  persuade  you  to  pay  train  fare  for  him  to  go  to  a  town 
nearby  that  has  a  school  ...  he  could  come  back  every 
night.   You  know,  dottore,  I  think  the  boy  could  be  a  good 
priest  .  .  .  ." 

But  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  the  wandering  eyes  of  his  host, 
sensed  the  slight  impatience  he  had  elicited,  and  was  not 
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surprised  to  hear,  at  his  first  pause.  Dr.  Ronzini's  good- 
natured  interruption. 

"Yes,  yes  .  .  .  certainly,  padre  ...  a  good  idea 
.  .  .  but  you  must  excuse  me  for  a  moment  .  .  .  all  those 
guests  must  have  a  little  attention." 

And  the  old  priest  sighed  as  the  jovial  round  figure 
ambled  through  the  room,  granting  a  laugh  to  the  men  and  a 
benign  pat  to  the  children.   And  Padre  Armado  brightened  a 
little  as  he  tasted  the  warmth  of  his  liqueur,  and  the 
gaiety  in  the  room  embraced  him. 


When  the  train  squeaked  to  a  brief  halt  at  the  village 
station.  Carlo  climbed  down  onto  the  platform.   He  had  only 
one  bag — the  same  dilapidated  brown  one  he  had  carried  with 
him  when  he  left  the  village  four  years  earlier  to  go  north. 
And  now  he  was  home  for  the  first  time,  home  on  Christmas 
Eve,  after  three  days  ride  in  the  stifling  train  down  from 
Germany.   Home  to  the  dusty  little  town  only  to  tell  his 
parents  he  would  soon  be  married,  to  offer  them  a  last 
chance  he  knew  they  would  refuse — a  final  offer  to  take  them 
with  him  when  he  left  again.   But  at  least  in  asking  he 
could  prevent  any  guilt  from  nagging  later,  for  he  knew  once 
he  had  his  own  children  he  would  never  return.   And  in  re- 
fusing they  would  let  him  free  and  be  forced  to  accept  their 
loss. 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  him;  they  could  not  know  for 
certain  what  time  he  would  arrive.   He  lit  a  cigarette  to 
keep  him  company  on  the  walk  over  the  dirt  street  to  his 
father's  four-room  house,  crammed  between  the  Covitos  and 
Schiepattis,  all  of  them  looking  the  same,  the  same  height 
and  width,  the  same  peeling  paint. 

He  was  lost  in  a  haze  of  smoke  and  thought  as  he  hurried 
along  the  narrow  road,  so  that  he  did  not  at  first  hear  his 
name  called  from  above.   But  the  summons  was  repeated,  and 
he  looked  up  to  see  Dr.  Ronzini  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  beckon- 
ing from  his  balcony. 

"Carlo,  hello  there!  Merry  Christmas  I   Come  up  here 
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for  a  minute." 

Carlo  paused  and  then  turned  to  the  heavy  wooden  door. 
He  left  his  bag  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  bounded  up  to 
the  top.   Dr.  Ronzini  waited  there,  round  as  ever,  his  head 
still  bobbing  as  he  spoke.   "So  glad  to  see  you,  my  hoy. 
They've  all  been  talking  about  your  coming  home.   I  know 
your  parent's  must  be  excited." 

Carlo  almost  started,  for  the  doctor  had  never  before 
said,  "youi  parents"  to  him.   As  a  boy  Carlo  had  always 
felt  as  if  Dr.  Ronzini  must  not  think  he  had  any  but  rather 
had  grown  on  a  tree  like  an  orange  or  appeared  one  day  on 
the  steps  of  the  church,  eight  years  old,  dressed  as  an 
acolyte. 

"Well,  come  in,  come  in  .  .  .  ."  And  the  host  rambled 
on  as  his  single  guest  followed  him  through  the  cool  empty 
house.   "I  want  to  show  you  my  little  Christmas  village. 
You'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you?   I've  been  watching  for  you 
all  day.   With  the  talk  of  you  coming  back  for  Christmas 
this  year  I  started  thinking  about  you  and  all  the  times 
you  used  tc  come  for  the  blessing  with  Padre  Armado  (God 
rest  his  scial)  .  .  .  and  I  thought  you'd  like  to  stop  in 
and  see  my  little  village  again.   Just  finished  setting  it 
up  this  morm'vig  .  .  .  who  V7as  that  other  boy  that  used  to 
comf  with  yoii?" 

"Gino." 

"Yes,  yes,  Gino.   What  happened  to  Gino?" 

"He's  still  here." 

"What?   Oh  well,  I  never  did  feel  I  knew  him  .  .  .  ." 
And  as  he  prattled  on,  he  led  Carlo  toward  the  front  room. 
"But  you.  Padre  Armado  thought  you  were  special.   Why,  I 
remember  him  talking  of  how  bright  you  were,  how  you  could 
be  a  priest  someday  .  .  .  you're  not  studying  to  be  a 
priest,  are  you?" 

"No,  dottore,  I'm  not." 

"Oh  well,  anyway  ...  he  always  felt  you  were  a  quick 
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boy  and  I  did  too,  you  know.   In  fact,  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing it  now,  I  always  had  a  plan  to  send  you  to  school 
when  you  were  old  enough.   T^^hy,  I  remember  the  night  Padre 
Armado  and  I  first  hit  on  the  idea,  at  out  little  Christmas 
Eve  blessing — must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  ago.   I 
was  all  for  it  right  away,  but  he  wanted  to  wait  until  you 
were  a  little  older  .  .  .  ." 

And  then  they  were  at  the  closed  door,  and  the  old 
man's  hand  was  on  the  knob  as  always  before,  and  Carlo  saw 
the  fifth  fingernail  was  still  ridiculously  long,  and  he 
suppressed  a  smile.   But  before  entering.  Dr.  Ronzini  looked 
back  at  Carlo  and  resumed  his  chatter. 

"Yes,  that  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
And  you  were  gone  soon  after.  How  old  were  you  when  you 
left?" 

"Sixteen." 

"Sixteen.   So  young  .  .  .  but  you  were  gone.   I  never 
even  told  anyone  about  my  plan  .  .  .  oh,  well."  He  looked 
at  the  door  and  turned  back  again  to  murmur  a  confidence. 
"You  know,  it's  hard  to  take  it  down  every  year.   Somehow, 
the  past  few  years  I've  found  myself  almost  wanting  to  just 
leave  it  up.   Does  that  sound  silly?" 

"No,  dottore." 

"Well,  hard  on  my  back,  you  know,  taking  it  apart 
every  year . " 

And  then  he  opened  the  door  and  they  went  in  together. 
It  was  smaller  than  Carlo  remembered  it,  but  he  recognized 
the  model  houses  and  the  fields  and  grazing  animals,  so  he 
knew  it  was  the  same.   "You  see,  I've  added  more  shepherds 
there,"  Dr.  Ronzini  pointed,  "and  the  cave  is  cut  deeper  in 
with  a  light  set  behind  it." 

Carlo  looked  at  the  model  village's  proud  ruler  beside 
him  and  thought  that  at  least  he  had  not  changed,  though 
the  wrinkles  were  cut  deeper  and  the  body  seemed  to  sag. 
Still  the  smiling  self-satisfaction  with  his  eternally 
peaceful  creation  nodded  there,  a  prohibition  of  any  dis- 
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turbance  in  his  small  world,  the  denial  that  any  existed  in 
the  larger  one  beyond  his  balcony. 

"Magnif ico,  dottore,"  he  whispered  the  old  priest's 
verdict  so  softly  that  the  smiling  man  beside  him  heard 
only  the  words  and  not  the  saddness  in  them. 

Later  they  sat  in  the  parlour  sipping  from  liqueur 
glasses.   Carlo  fought  back  an  ironic  laugh  at  the  picture 
of  himself  sharing  cherry  brandy  with  the  dottore  and  tried 
to  listen  to  the  old  man's  prattle. 

"I'm  sorry  you  didn't  get  to  see  the  signora  again 
before  she  died.   She  always  liked  you,  too." 

"Thank  you,  dottore." 

"My  daughter  is  practically  in  Germany,  too,  you  know. 
She  lives  up  in  Bergamo.   And  my  son  is  in  Milan." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know." 

"Yes?  Well,  all  the  young  ones  are  gone  from  here  now 
.  .  .  but  it's  nice  that  you  are  back  for  Christmas  .  .  . 
and  how  do  you  like  it  up  there,  my  boy?" 

And  Carlo  felt  a  frown  move  across  his  face  and  he  saw 
the  hot  crowded  factory  in  his  mind,  and  his  cramped  apart- 
ment, and  the  cold  curt  Germans  on  the  streets  talking  their 
harsh  language.   And  he  wanted  to  yell  out  at  the  solicitous 
round  face  that  was  bobbing  there  before  him,  wanted  to 
blurt  out  in  anger  the  way  it  had  been,  to  accuse,  "You  sent 
me  there,  you  could  have  helped  me  to  stay."   But  then  he 
thought  of  his  smiling  Tina,  and  how  at  least  now  he  was 
not  alone.   And  he  saw  on  the  round  pink  expectant  face 
before  him  that  the  old  man  had  changed,  that  loneliness 
had  made  him  call  out  to  a  peasant's  son  and  invent  a  past 
affection  that  had  never  been.   "Everyone  who  loved  you  is 
gone,"  he  thought,  "and  I  should  make  you  see  it,  and  I 
revenge  for  all  of  us." 

But  he  heard  himself  say,  "Oh,  I  like  it  pretty  well, 
only  it's  a  little  too  cold  in  winter." 
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"I'm  so  glad  .  .  .  well,  drink  up  .  .  .  would  you  like 
some  more?" 

"No,  thank  you.   I  think  I'd  better  be  going."   He 
stood  up  and  looked  at  Dr.  Ronzini,  still  in  his  chair  for 
a  moment . 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  could  come  in  and  see  the  little 
village  again  .  .  .  ."   He  padded  along  in  house  slippers 
beside  the  slender,  dark-haired  Carlo.   "And  tell  your 
parents  .  .  .  ." 

Carlo  turned  to  him — yes  what? — he  thought — you  who 
never  speak  to  any  of  them,  who  might  not  even  know  them  on 
the  street  .... 

"Well,  I  mean,  all  of  you  have  a  happy  Christmas." 

"Oh.   Thank  you.   Best  wishes  to  you  too,  dottore . " 

"Yes,  yes,  best  wishes.   Well,  goodbye,  my  boy." 

He  saw  that  Dr.  Ronzini  almost  offered  his  hand,  and 
then,  as  if  awakening,  patted  him  absently  on  the  shoulder 
instead . 

"Goodbye,  dottore.   Happy  Christmas." 

And  he  turned  and  walked  down  the  stairs.   He  picked 
up  his  bag  and  opened  the  door  to  leave.   He  knew  the  old 
man  was  watching  him  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  but  he  did 
not  turn  to  look  at  him  again.   He  closed  the  heavy  wooden 
door  softly  as  he  left. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  OF  FRANKLIN  STREET 


When  the  author  read  this  story  aloud  in  class,  his 
companions  were  uncharacteristically  slow  to  offer  judg- 
ments; they  felt  that  they  recognized  the  characters  and 
the  setting  in  which  those  characters  moved  and  spoke  and 
thought.  At  length  one  hearer  said,  "I'm  sure  that  this 
would  read  like  a  good  story  to  someone  who  wasn't  as 
closely  caught  up  as  we  are." 

Not  that  the  story  is  simply  a  rehearsal  of  fact.   The 
whole  truth  is,  after  all,  unvarnished,  uncontrived.   That 
is  why  so  many  true  stories  do  not  seem  true,  cannot  be 
upheld  by  the  protest  that  they  are  true.   The  author  must 
make  such  things  convincing  just  as  all  other  stories  need 
to  be  made,  and  they  must  establish  some  sort  of  a  point, 
like  the  point  made  in  the  present  example. 

Drew  I.  Strunk  was  born  in  Coatesville,  between 
Bethlehem  and  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania.   He  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  with  a  major  in  philosophy,  married, 
and  for  a  while  was  a  VISTA  Volunteer  in  Chicago.   He  now 
lives  in  Chapel  Hill,  where  his  wife  studies  Slavic  languages 
at  the  University  and  he  is  trying,  gamely  and  somewhat 
grimly,  to  become  a  professional  writer.   The  Strunk  house- 
hold is  enlivened  by  two  cats  and  a  parakeet . 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  FRANKLIN  STREET 

by  Drew  I.  S trunk 

The  window  of  his  office  gave  onto  the  white  trees, 
shivering  quietly  along  the  brick  walkways  of  the  campus. 

Meade  Caulter  looked  out  the  window,  at  the  white 
trees  for  a  long  time — a  very  long  time — much  longer  and 
more  pensively  than  he  had  ever  looked  in  thirty-four  years 
of  gazing  through  the  window,  at  the  trees,  and  the  mixture 
of  young  faces  passing  beneath  the  trees,  and  the  tall 
stone  classrooms  overshadowing  the  trees. 

The  balloon  of  another  semester  had  leaked  away.   Today 
was  the  last  day  of  classes  before  finals.   Today  was  Meade 
Caulter 's  last  day  in  the  classroom — his  final.   He  wouldn't 
be  teaching  the  spring  semester,  nor  the  summer,  nor  the 
fall.   No  more  workshops.   No  more  manuscripts.   No  more 
hopeful  young  writers  to  fill  his  days,  bleed  his  nights. 

It  was  all  over  but  today--Thursday.   How  ironic,  he 
thought.   Thursday.   So  near  the  week's  end,  yet  not  the 
finish. 

Snow  had  been  falling  since  mid-morning  in  gushes  and 
whirls.   Flakes  tapped  against  the  window  of  the  second 
floor  office  and  danced  merrily  over  Franklin  Street. 

Perhaps  one  more  year?   Meade  Caulter  pondered  to  him- 
self.  After  all,  the  university  did  ask  me  to  stay  on. 
Confusion  suddenly  creased  his  forehead.   Or  was  that  last 
year  they  asked  me?   I  told  them  I  could  stay.   But  was 
that  last  year?  ...  or  the  year  before?   He  smiled  at  his 
f orgetfullness .   Imagine  not  remembering  a  thing  like  that! 
It  must  be  time. 

When  he  was  sixty-five  he  had  talked  of  retiring.   But 
there  was  some  trouble  or  other  with  social  security.   They 
said  he'd  have  to  wait  until  he  was  sixty-seven.   They 
didn't  say  why  he  had  to  wait.   They  didn't  say  x^jhere  he 
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had   to  wait.      Any  maybe    they  never   said  he  had    to  wait    at 
all. 

Sixty-seven    came    and  went,    like   sixty-eight    and   sixty- 
nine.      Now   two  months    of   seventy   gently    touched  him  where 
the  years    touch   a  man   of   seventy. 

And   so  he  was    retiring.      The    life    of   sixty-two  novels 
and  hundreds    of   short  stories   had   turned   their  pages    from 
the   football  fields    of  Kansas    to   the   streets   of  New  York 
and   the   mountains    of   North   Carolina.      There  would  be   one 
more  book,   half   begun    already.      And   somehow  he   felt    this 
might  be  his    last  book. 


The   radiator  hissed  by   Meade's    feet,    arousing  his 
attention   to  a  young  man  walking  purposefully   through    the 
snow,    down    a  brick  path   onto   Franklin  Street. 

The  man  was    tall  with   a  bush   of  blond,    curly  hair. 
He  wore    an   old  Army   jacket   and  blue   jeans    tucked   into 
black  boots. 

Meade  watched    the   man's   breath   freeze   and   drift.      He 
seemed   familiar.      That    cocky    gait.      Those  broad   shoulders. 
The  way   he  held   his   head    cocksure.      And   that   grin,    broad 
as    a  finger   scrawling   on   a   frosted  window  pane. 

For   a  moment   Meade    thought  he  was   seeing  himself    forty 
years    removed. 

But   it  was    Carl.      Carl  Davis.      Not   so    long   ago   a  stu- 
dent  in   Meade    Caulter's    classroom,    now,    at   twenty-eight, 
with   all  but  his    dissertation   for   a  doctorate   of   English 
completed,    he  was    to  be    the  new  Meade   Caulter. 

Casually   glancing  upwards    from  across    the   street    Carl 
caught  Meade   at    the  window.      He   stopped   and  waved.      Meade 
nodded  back.      The    two   faces — one   eager,    one  pensive — locked 
briefly   in    the   grip    of   each   other's    gaze  before   Carl  trotted 
his  way   between   cars    to   the    other   side. 

The  haunting   thump    of   his   boots    echoed   down   the  wooden 
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floors  of  the  dimly  lighted  hallway.   With  every  step  Meade's 
heart  beat  heavier.   A  poem  by  Robert  Frost  recited  itself 
in  Meade's  mind.   The  poem  was  of  death  being  a  sagely  old 
gentleman  in  top  hat  and  tails.   Meade  mused  gravely  at  a 
new  version  about  to  appear. 

Carl  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,  Carl,"  Meade  said,  busying  himself  at  his 
typewriter.   Carl  had  already  pushed  the  door  open  and 
stepped  into  the  office.   "What  can  I  do  for  you,  son?" 

Carl  smiled.   No  matter  how  many  times  he  had  been  up 
to  this  office  it  never  failed  to  make  him  smile  and  sniff 
and  remember  the  first  time  eight  years  ago.   Then  Carl  had 
innocently  imagined  that  a  man  who  wrote  sixty  novels  must 
have  an  office  like  a  lawyers:   lush  carpet,  oak  desk, 
shelves  richly  stacked  with  leather  bound  volumes. 

Instead,  it  was  a  cultural  shock  he  was  never  to  forget. 

The  office  was  an  abandoned  storage  room  with  patched 
bare  walls  except  for  three  portraits  hanging  on  the  back 
of  the  door.   There  was  no  desk,  just  a  broken  typewriter 
table  with  a  chair.   The  only  other  semblance  of  furniture 
was  an  old  exhausted  reading  chair  in  a  relaxed  position 
with  the  insides  creeping  out  the  back. 

The  greeting  was  the  same  then  as  it  was  now,  too.   The 
same  gruff,  anxious  voice  expected  from  sports  announcers 
at  ring  side. 

"Thought  I'd  treat  you  to  a  beer  or  two  before  your 
class,"  said  Carl. 

Meade's  eyes  perked.   "Hey.   You  know  I  could  go  for  a 
beer  right  about  now." 

"Well  then,"  shrugged  Carl.   "Put  off  for  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today." 

Meade  gathered  himself  together,  fumbling  to  sort  papers 
He  peeked,  embarrassed,  up  at  Carl.   "Had  a  good  bunch  of 
kids  this  semester,"  he  said.   "Made  the  old  captain  proud. 
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Few  ought  to  be  publishing  soon." 

"Any  young  Faulkner s  or  Hemingways?" 

Meade  balked  at  the  question,  narrowing  his  thick, 
heavyset  eyebrows,  before  proceeding.   "One  here  you 
ought ta  read."  He  groped  through  the  papers.   "What's  the 
matter?"  he  mumbled.   "Where  is  that  story?"  He  panicked 
thinking  there  might  not  be  a  story.   "Where  is  the  thing?" 
He  rubbed  his  forehead.   "Oh,  here  it  is.   I'm  getting  old. 
Can't  do  much  about  getting  old." 

Carl  beheld  his  preceptor  who  said,  but  not  complained, 
that  he  was  getting  old.   He  wished  he  had  known  Meade 
Caulter  when  he  wasn't  so  old.   He  pictured  him  much  in  the 
image  of  Babe  Ruth,  Joe  Louis  and  Walter  Winchell  all  com- 
bined.  Evan  at  seventy  Meade  Caulter  appeared  so  much  alive 
and  vivacious,  still  sparring  with  the  world. 

But  he  was  obviously  getting  on.   His  clothes  were 
neither  new  nor  in  the  fashion.   A  long  cigar  filled  the 
corner  of  Meade's  mouth.   Grey  smoke  filtered  up  through 
his  small  thin  mustache — a  gentleman's  mustache,  a  Rhett 
Butler's  mustache — and  continued  along  the  aging  lines  of 
his  broad  face.   Meade  smoothed  his  gentlemanly  long  hair, 
grey  like  the  smoke,  white  like  the  snow,  thin  like  his 
mustache. 

When  he  stood  up  he  was  eye  to  eye  in  height  with 
Carl,  but  his  body  was  bigger  and  thicker  with  the  big 
hands  of  a  carpenter.   And  when  Meade  pulled  his  brawny 
shoulders  back,  Carl  sensed  the  power  that  must  have  once 
filled  the  youth  of  this  man's  days. 

Forgetting  the  manuscript,  the  two  of  them  left  the 
office.   The  door  creaked  slowly  closed  behind  them.   They 
walked  up  Franklin  Street,  through  the  snow.   A  few  of  the 
old  store  keepers  nodded  their  hellos. 

They  entered  a  small  bar  and  sat  at  a  table  in  the 
corner  by  a  window.   As  the  beers  were  served,  Meade,  with- 
out warning,  turned  to  Carl  and  asked,  "Say,  did  you  ever 
finish  that  novel  of  yours?" 
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"Just  about,"  replied  Carl.   His  cheeks  blushed  with 
guilt.   "Couple  of  more  months  and  I'll  be  sending  it  off." 

"Good,"  said  Meade.  He  smiled  contentedly.  "Too  many 
people  try  to  teach  this  course  without  having  written  any- 
thing themselves.  But  you're  finishing  a  book.  You  under- 
stand better  what  the  students  have  to  go  through." 

Carl  wondered  how  three-fourths  of  a  novel  could  com- 
pare with  sixty  whole  ones.   He  knew  he  wasn't  getting  the 
job  for  his  writing  ability  but  because  the  university  had 
cut  the  pay  so  low.   "I  know  what  they  have  to  go  through," 
he  said. 

"Wanting  to  be  a  writer  and  writing  aren't  the  same 
thing,"  continued  Meade.   "They  come  to  class  because  they 
want  to  be  writers.   I  hope  you  don't  make  this  some  English 
literature  appreciation  course  like  so  many  others."  Meade 
flicked  his  cigar  ashes  to  the  floor. 

The  conversation  made  Carl  uncomfortable.   He  changed 
the  subject.   "Talking  about  writing,"  he  said,  "I  saw 
where  you  won  an  award . " 

"Yep,"  intoned  Meade  somberly.   "Next  Thursday  I'll  be 
magnified  and  glorified."  He  swallowed  long  and  hard  on  his 
beer.   "Ain't  that  something?   I'm  about  to  call  it  quits 
and  they  give  me  an  award." 

"Better  late  than  never,"  said  Carl,  munching  on  some 
peanuts . 

"I  guess,"  Meade  agreed  softly.   "What  difference  does 
it  make?   I'm  getting  old.   Look  at  me.   I'm  ashamed  of  my- 
self." He  pulled  at  his  shirtsleeves,  revealing  arms  that 
were  thinned  and  paled.   "There  was  a  time  I'd  back  down  to 
no  man." 

.        "You  still  look  like  a  big  mother  to  me,"  said  Carl. 

\  Meade  was  obviously  pleased  by  the  remark.   "For  my 

age,"  he  added.   "Say,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  about 
Cervantes?" 
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Carl  nodded  yes. 

"Well,"  said  Meade,  slightly  embarrassed.   "If  I  have 
I'm  an  old  man  and  an  old  man's  allowed  to  repeat  himself." 
So  Meade  proceeded  to  tell  his  story  of  Cervantes,  about 
how  he  wrote  Don  Quixote  when  he  was  up  in  years. 

"See,  your  best  is  yet  to  come."  Carl  waved  to  the 
bartender  for  two  more. 

"Damn  if  it  isn't,"  agreed  Meade,  more  enthusiastic. 
"When  the  semester  is  over,  you  know,  I'm  going  back  to 
Evening  College  and  learn  how  to  draw.   Think  it'll  help 
my  writing. " 

Carl  gave  him  an  admiring  pat  on  the  shoulder.   "You're 
unbelievable.   You'll  never  give  up." 

"Not  with  these  hands,"  Meade  said,  clawing  his  hands 
before  Carl.   "They  still  got  a  few  stories  to  tell." 

"New  stories?" 

"Old  stories,"  replied  Meade.   He  poured  the  rest  of 
the  beer  from  the  bottle.   He  paused  in  reflection  and 
shook  his  head  as  if  he  was  trying  to  remember  what  stories. 
"I'm  glad  you're  taking  over  the  class,"  he  said.   "Espe- 
cially since  you're  someone  I  know.   I  don't  understand  all 
this  new  writing  in  literature.   I  keep  looking  for  the 
Steinbecks  and  the  Faulkners  and  the  Caldwells.   Kids  today 
want  to  write  in  the  abstract.  Maybe  you  can  help  them?" 

"Not  before  I  teach  them  your  basics,"  Carl  said. 

"Absolutely!"  Meade  added  emphatically.   "If  you're 
going  to  write  fiction  it's  got  to  be  convincing,  believable. 
Like  my  old  publisher,  Jason  Burnes,  used  to  scream  at  me 
until  I  wanted  to  knock  his  silly  teeth  out.   Did  I  ever 
tell  you  about  him?" 

Carl  started  to  shake  his  head  yes  but  changed  his 
mind. 

"Your  story's  not  convincing!"  Meade  shouted,  imitating 
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the  cantankerous  voice  of  his  old  publisher.   "It's  not 
believable.   You've  got  to  convince  the  reader." 

"I'd  fight  back  and  tell  old  Jason  it  is  so  believable. 
It's  the  truth.   To  which  he  would  reply,  'The  truth  is  no 
excuse  in  this  business.'" 

"Hear,  hear,"  said  Carl,  toasting  his  mug  of  beer. 

"To  the  kingdom  of  your  success,"  said  Meade. 

"And  yours,"  said  Carl. 

Meade  peered  over  his  mug  to  eye  the  clock  above  the 
door.   "Where 'd  time  go?"  he  wondered  aloud,  and  said  he 
was  late.   "I  promised  to  meet  Sarah  before  the  class." 

"How  is  Mrs.  Caulter?"  asked  Carl. 

"Fine,"  said  Meade,  his  face  tensing.   "She's  getting 
a  little  forgetful  in  her  old  age.   But  she's  fine." 

"Tell  her  I  said  hey,  would  ya?" 

Meade  said  he  would  and  invited  Carl  to  stop  by  the 
house  sometime.   Carl  told  him  he'd  take  him  up  on  that 
although  he  knew  it  wasn't  likely.   Meade  stood  and  started 
to  pay  for  the  drinks. 

"No,"  insisted  Carl.   "My  treat."  He  gently  pushed 
Meade's  hand  from  his  wallet.   Carl  had  intended  to  pay  for 
the  beers  all  along.   And  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he  did.   For 
he  had  remembered  a  story  about  Hemingway  in  his  old  age 
always  picking  up  the  tabs  to  keep  a  few  friends  hanging 
on.   Somehow  it  seemed  that  Meade  Caulter  once  told  him 
that  story. 

"You're  a  good  Joe,  Carl."  Meade  extended  his  hand. 

"Birds  of  a  feather,  you  know." 


The  window  in  the  bar  gave  onto  the  white  trees, 
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shivering  quietly  on  the  campus.   The  trees  there  were  high 
and  wonderful,  but  they  were  not  why  Carl  was  looking  out. 

He  looked  in  silence  at  his  old  master  making  his  way 
up  Franklin  Street  to  the  college.   He  had  a  bent  back  and 
clumsy  walk.   He  moved  without  defenses,  clumsily,  worn 
out.   Snow  fell  on  him  softly,  turning  him  to  white  under 
the  white  trees.   In  a  little  while,  thought  Carl,  he  will 
be  so  white  I  shall  not  see  him  in  the  whitened  trees. 

And  when  he  could  no  longer  see  Meade  Caulter,  Carl 
downed  the  last  drop  of  beer.   He  rose  to  leave  but  sat 
back  down  again. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  to  himself  and  ordered  another. 
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